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Excellent  facilities  are  offered 
by  the 

Southern  Pacific  Company 


SHOULD  you  be  looking  for  a  place 
to  locate  a  manufacturing  plant,  let 
us  suggest  that  you  carefully  consider 
the  exceptional  opportunities  offered  in 
Western  Oregon.     5  Here  you  will  find 
many  natural  advantages,  such  as  cheap 
fuel,    lumber,   water   power   and   ideal 
climatic   conditions,    all    within    a    few 
miles   of  a  constantly  growing  market 
and  served  by  a  highly  developed 
transportation  service. 
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OREGON 

"The  One  Uncut  MeZon  of  the  Western  World" 

OREGON  is  a  wonderland  of  natural  resources,  scenic  beauty, 
and  congenial  climate.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  as  a  land 
of  promise ;  but  it  is  more  than  that — it  is  a  land  of  fulfillment. 
Nature  has  done  much  here  in  Oregon  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
The  residents  of  the  state,  aware  of  the  advantages  of  living  under 
congenial  conditions  and  eager  to  see  others  enjoy  these  bounties, 
have  already  done  much,  and  are  now  definitely  organized  to  do  still 
more,  in  making  conditions  for  the  settler  not  only  agreeable  for  the 
present  but  secure  for  the  future.  But  the  settler  must  look  squarely 
at  conditions ;  he  must  measure  his  own  resources  against  these  con- 
ditions, and  be  willing  to  do  his  part  to  work  out  success. 

Oregon  welcomes  producers.  She  needs  workers  to  take  up  her 
farm  lands  and  develop  her  natural  resources.  She  welcomes  the 
home  maker.  Here  as  elsewhere,  intelligence,  initiative,  and  industry 
are  necessary  to  make  good  in  a  big  way.  But  for  the  man  who  is 
willing  to  work  on  the  land,  and  shape  it  into  a  farm  home,  Oregon 
offers  unparalleled  opportunities. 

Oregon,  and  especially  Western  Oregon,  is  a  land  of  beautiful 
homes.  Her  mild  and  equable  climate,  her  magnificent  scenery,  and 
her  luxuriant  verdure,  attract  the  settler  who,  though  he  may  be  past 
the  age  or  the  need  to  conduct  a  farm  or  a  business  merely  for  profit, 
delights  in  an  environment  that  promotes  his  health,  stimulates  his 
energy,  and  prolongs  not  only  his  life  but  his  joy  in  living. 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  sketch,  in  plain  and  straight  for- 
ward terms,  the  resources  and  opportunities  of  Western  Oregon,  and 
to  supply  to  those  who  are  planning  to  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
accurate  information  about  the  country,  its  people,  and  its  institutions. 
Less  than  one-third  of  the  land  of  Western  Oregon  is  now  in  cultiva- 
tion. Oregon  needs  more  dairymen,  more  scientific  fruit  and  berry 
growers,  more  poultry  producers,  more  truck  farmers,  and  more  general 
farmers.  She  needs  more  people  to  enjoy  the  rich  and  varied  products 
of  these  farms.  So  there  is  abundant  room  for  you  in  Oregon.  If 
you  want  to  become  a  producer  in  this  state  of  vast  virgin  resources, 
"the  one  uncut  melon  of  the  western  world,"  if  you  want  to  learn  what 
opportunities  await  you  here,  write  to  any  representative  listed  on 
page  64. 
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WESTERN  Oregon  comprises  the  Coast  region,  Willamette  Valley  and 
Southern  Oregon.    It  was  the  report  of  the  early  missionaries  as  to  the 
mild  climate,   fertile  soil,   wooded  hills  and  mountain  streams  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  that  brought  the  first  home  seekers  to  Oregon  in  the  early 
forties.     In  those  days  coming  to  Oregon  meant  a  six  months'  trip  by  ox  team 
and  prairie  schooner  across  the  trackless  wilderness.     Coming  to  Oregon  then 
involved  hardship,  discomfort  and  danger.     The  immigrant  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago  forded  swollen  streams,  fought  hostile  Indians,  and  cut  roads  over  the 
mountains,  risking  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  those  dear  to  him  to  reach  the 
land  of  promise. 

Yet  the  homeseeker  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  found  his  new  home  in 
Oregon  worth  all  the  toil  and  privation,  danger  and  hardship  he  had  endured. 
Today  the  dusty  and  deep-worn  trail,  the  dry  camps,  the  swollen  streams,  the 
lurking  Indians,  and  the  deadly  cholera  are  only  memories,  well-nigh  forgotten ; 
for  the  modern  homeseeker  speeding  in  safe  and  comfortable  trains,  can  in  a 
few  days  of  pleasant  travel,  reach  the  land  of  destiny  by  the  western  sea. 

Plenty  of  Elbow  Room  in  Oregon 

Oregon  has  plenty  of  elbow  room.  Switzerland  notwithstanding  its  moun- 
tainous character  has  a  population  of  3,559,359  people,  contented,  prosperous, 
and  self-respecting.  Oregon  can  be  cut  up  into  six  countries  as  large  as  Switzer- 
land. The  last  federal  census  showed  that  Oregon  had  a  population  of  783.389. 
If  Oregon  were  settled  in  the  same  proportion  as  Switzerland,  it  would  have  more 
than  twenty  million  people. 

To  take  an  example  nearer  home — the  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
could  be  placed  within  the  borders  of  Oregon  and  there  would  be  3,121  square 
miles  left  over,  yet  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  more  than  twenty  times 
the  population  of  Oregon. 

Oregon  has  a  total  area  of  96,699  square  miles,  or  61,188,480  acres.  Of 
this  area  15,969,846  acres,  or  more  than  26  per  cent,  is  public  land  open  to  entry. 
More  than  19  million  acres  of  tillable  land  in  Oregon  have  as  yet  never  felt  the 
plowshare,  so  it  is  evident  that  there  is  elbow  room  for  you  in  Oregon.  Although 
there  is  much  land  in  Oregon  subject  to  homestead  rights,  the  Eastern  or  Middle 
Western  homeseeker  should  realize  that  this  public  land  is  remote  from  railroads, 
schools,  markets,  and  settlements,  and  that  it  would  undoubtedly  be  better  for 
him  to  purchase  land  near  some  growing  community  in  Western  Oregon  where 
he  will  have  the  advantages  of  good  schools,  markets  and  social  life. 
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Westerners  Are  Cordial 

For  generations  the  West  has  been  securing  the  best  type  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rockies.  Those  who  are  thrifty,  energetic 
and  courageous  have  heard  the  call  of  the  West.  Taking  the  initiative,  they 
have  "pulled  up  stakes"  and  come  out  to  establish  new  homes.  In  consequence 
the  type  of  citizenship  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  very  high. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  on  account  of  the  high  type  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  on  account  of  the  more  favorable  climate, 
the  West  is  destined  to  be  the  birthplace  and  cradle  of  the  highest  type  of  Amer- 
ican, physically  and  mentally. 

If  you  have  good  friends  and  neighbors  where  you  are,  you  will  find  good 
friends  and  neighbors  here  in  Oregon,  for  you  will  bring  your  attitude  of  friend- 
liness with  you  and  you  will  find  the  Westerner,  whether  native  born  or  adopted, 
cordial,  hospitable,  helpful,  and  quick  to  respond  to  your  friendly  advances.  The 
West  is  an  out-of-doors  country,  and  its  very  largeness  keeps  its  people  from 
being  small,  narrow  or  petty.  You  will  find  no  lack  of  culture  West  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  Western  towns  have  more  college 
graduates  than  towns  of  the  same  population  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  The 
college  graduate  finding  the  various  professions  overcrowded  in  Eastern  cities, 
comes  West,  where  the  growth  of  communities  is  rapid  and  where  his  chance  of 
making  good  is  correspondingly  increased. 
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Educational  Advantages 

The  Western  settler  is  usually  a  man  in  the  productive  period  of  life,  who 
has  a  family  to  bring  up.  One  of  the  first  questions  he  asks  in  considering  the 
resources  of  a  new  home  is  what  educational  advantages  his  children  will  have. 
No  state  can  answer  this  question  with  greater  confidence  than  Oregon ;  for  the 
state  has  made  ample  and  intelligent  provision  for  all  stages  of  education.  The 
elementary  and  grammar  schools,  supported  by  state  as  well  as  local  funds,  are 
taught  by  competent  teachers  with  a  minimum  salary  of  $75  a  month  and  super- 
vised by  the  county  and  state  departments  of  education.  Schools  are  standardized 
by  the  state.  The  county  unit  plan  of  supervision  is  authorized  by  state  law, 
upon  the  election  of  the  voters  of  the  county,  and  is  already  in  operation  in 
several  counties.  The  State  Library  assists  the  schools  in  the  building  up  of  the 
school  library  and  also  loans  books  to  the  school  community  and  the  home. 

The  state  high  school  system  is  equally  efficient.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  high  schools,  offering  four  years  of  work,  were  standardized  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  1922,  while  many  other  schools  offered  high  school  work  of 
one  to  three  years.  The  percentage  of  grammar  school  students  entering  high 
school  in  Oregon  is  unusually  high,  as  is  also  the  percentage  of  students  grad- 
uating from  high  school.  In  proportion  to  population,  more  students  from  the 
state  of  Oregon  go  to  college  than  from  any  other  state,  and  with  the  exception 
of  California  more  of  those  students  go  to  college  within  their  own  state  than  in 
any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

In  addition  to  the  three  state  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  University 
of  Oregon,  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  and  the  Oregon  Normal  School, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  endowed  colleges  in  the  state,  which  provide 
academic  or  professional  training. 

The  University  of  Oregon,  with  courses  in  liberal  arts,  architecture,  business 
administration,  education,  physical  education,  journalism,  sociology,  and  music 
located  at  Eugene,  and  with  professional  courses  in  law  and  medicine  located  at 
Portland,  is  an  institution  with  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  is  render- 
ing splendid  service  to  the  commonwealth.  It  has  a  beautiful  campus  at  Eugene, 
including  upwards  of  twenty  buildings.  Its  faculty  for  1922  numbered  156,  and 
its  resident  enrollment  of  students  2272.  Summer  session,  extension,  and  cor- 
respondence courses  enrolled  an  even  greater  number  of  students. 

The  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  located  at  Corvallis,  offers  courses  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  engineering  and  the  mechanic  arts,  forestry,  home 
economics,  mining,  military  science  and  tactics,  pharmacy,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. Its  purpose  is  to  serve  the  industries,  homes,  and  natural  resources  of 
Oregon.  Its  campus,  comprising  about  ninety  acres  running  into  the  heart  of 
the  city,  includes  thirty-eight  buildings,  chiefly  of  brick  and  stone,  plain  in 
construction  but  massive  and  substantial.  The  resident  instruction  faculty  num- 
bered 280  in  1922,  the  resident  enrollment  of  regular  college  students,  3914.  The 
Experiment  Station,  with  its  seven  branch  stations  distributed  throughout  the 
state,  employs  a  staff  of  32  experts  who  devote  their  efforts  to  solving  the 
diversified  agricultural  problems  of  the  state.  The  Extension  Service,  with  a 
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staff  of  about  70  people,  serves  the  farmers  and  homemakers  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  by  bringing  to  them  the  assistance  of  the  College  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Oregon  Normal  School,  located  at  Monmouth,  is  the  state's  training 
school  for  teachers.  It  has  an  attractive  campus  with  an  adequate  group  of 
buildings,  an  efficient  faculty,  and  a  constantly  growing  attendance.  Like  the 
other  state  institutions  of  higher  learning,  it  is  rendering  excellent  service  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  has  the  implicit  confidence  of  the  people. 

Among  the  endowed  colleges  Reed  College  in  the  city  of  Portland,  Willam- 
ette University  at  Salem,  Pacific  University  at  Forest  Grove,  Linfield  College  at 
McMinnville,  Pacific  College  at  Newberg,  Albany  College  at  Albany,  Mount 
Angel  College  at  Mount  Angel,  Philomath  College  at  Philomath,  Milton  College, 
at  Milton,  and  other  institutions  supported  by  private  endowments  or  by  religious 
organizations,  afford  opportunities  for  study  under  different  auspices. 

College  men  and  women,  from  eastern  institutions  as  well  as  from  western, 
are  found  in  unusual  numbers  on  the  farms  and  ranches  of  Oregon.  Most  of 
the  rural  communities,  as  well  as  practically  all  the  larger  cities,  have  civic  and 
community  clubs  for  the  betterment  of  living  conditions,  and  a  vigorous  com- 
munity and  social  life  is  manifest  throughout  the  state. 
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Much  Tillable  Land  Yet  Undeveloped 

To  the  stock  raiser,  dairyman,  orchardist,  poultry  raiser  and  farmer  Oregon 
will  prove  a  land  of  opportunity.  In  a  recent  report  to  the  Oregon  State  Immigra- 
tion Commission,  Dr.  W.  J.  Kerr,  President  of  the  Oregon  State  Agricultural 
College,  says : 

"Oregon  is  a  land  of  agricultural  opportunity.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  upwards  of  23,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  in  this  state.  Of  this, 
13,000,000  acres  are  in  farms,  of  which  only  about  4,900,000  acres,  or  less  than 
22  per  cent,  are  improved.  There  are  45,500  farms,  with  an  average  size  of 
256  acres,  and  an  average  value  per  farm  of  about  $11,600.  The  fact  that  over 
75  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  land,  or  more  than  18,000,000  acres,  is  yet  un- 
plowed  indicates  the  opportunity  for  agricultural  development  in  this  state.  The 
relatively  small  number  of  farms,  the  large  size  of  the  individual  farm,  and  the 
enormous  area  of  tillable  land  yet  unplowed,  all  indicate  the  great  possibilities 
that  yet  remain  for  the  development  of  agriculture  in  Oregon. 

"In  elevation,  the  agricultural  lands  range  from  sea  level  to  more  than  5,000 
feet,  with  corresponding  variation  in  climatic  and  soil  conditions.  Western 
Oregon  is  known  principally  for  its  general  farming  and  dairying.  This  section, 
where  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  adapted  to  practically  all  classes  of 
farm  crops,  is  ideal,  therefore,  for  the  small  farm.  There  are  also  subdivisions 
in  which  agriculture  is  more  specialized,  as  in  the  Hood  River  and  Rogue  River 
sections,  characterized  mainly  for  their  high-class  fruits ;  and  the  Coast  region, 
which  is  noted  for  its  excellent  dairying  opportunities." 

Value  of  Farm  Products 

In  Western  Oregon  there  are  4,989,969  acres  of  tillable  land.  Of  this 
only  1,665,056  acres  or  about  one-third  are  now  in  cultivation.  The  following 
table  shows  the  value  of  Oregon's  farm  products  for  1922 : 

Oregon  Crop  Production  1922 


Total  V 

'alue  Field 

Crops,  1922—  $61,241,070 

(Price  December 

1,  Basis) 

Field  Crops 

Acreage 

Yield 

Production 

Price 

Value 

Winter  Wheat   

.  .  844,000 

19.0 

16,036,000  bu. 

1.02 

$16,356,720 

Spring  Wheat  

..249,000 

11.5 

2,864,000  bu. 

1.00 

2,864.000 

Oats  

..267,000 

25.0 

6,675,  000  bu. 

.50 

3,337.500 

Barley    

.  .  74,500 

27.0 

1,  988,000  bu. 

.75 

1,398,500 

Rye    

.  .   37,000 

12.0 

444,000  bu. 

.90 

399,600 

Corn,  grain  

.  .   10,000 

33.0 

330,000  bu. 

1.10 

363,000 

Corn,  silage    

.  .   59,000 

7.0 

4  13,  000  tons 

5.00 

2,065,000 

Tame  hay   

..965,000 

2.0 

1,930,000  tons 

12.00 

23,160,000 

Wild  hay  

..228,000 

1.0 

228,000  tons 

8.00 

1,824,000 

Potatoes    

.  .  47,500 

105.0 

4,987,000  bu. 

.50 

2,493,750 

Onions   

800 

200.0 

1  60,000  bu. 

1.15 

184,000 

Hops    

.  .    12,000 

800.0 

9,600,000  Ibs. 

.30 

2,880,000 

Clover  seed  

5.000  bu. 

12.00 

60,000 

Vetch  seed   

40,000  bu. 

3.00 

120.000 

Miscellaneous  forage  .... 

80,000  tons 

5.00 

400,000 

Miscellaneous  seed   

60,000 

Miscellaneous  vegetables  , 

700,000 

Farm  gardens   

2,500,000 

Sundry  minor  crops  

75,000 

Total  field  crops  

$61,241,070 

A   PROLIFIC  CROP   OF   PUMPKINS 


Total  Value  Fruit  and  Nut  Crop  1922— $12,806,800 


Fruit  Crop 

Acreage 

Yield 

Production 

Price 

Apples  

49,645 

122 

6,070,000  bu. 

.60 

Pears  

11,257 

126 

1,41  5,275  bu. 

1.25 

Prunes,  fresh  

3,000 

6,000 

18,000,000  Ibs. 

.02^ 

Prunes,  dried  

28,600 

1,710 

49,000,000  Ibs. 

.07^ 

Peaches  

3,000 

100 

300,000  bu. 

1.25 

Cherries    

5,000 

2,200 

11,  000,000  Ibs. 

.07 

Loganberries    

7,000 

2,500 

17,500,000  Ibs. 

.04 

Strawberries    

4,500 

2,000 

9,000,000  Ibs. 

.06 

Blackberries  and  raspberries 

3,000 

2,000 

6,000,000  Ibs. 

.05 

Cranberries  

140 

1,700 

238,000  Ibs. 

.15 

Miscellaneous  fruits  

2,000 

Nuts  

4,000 

250 

1,000,000  Ibs. 

.25 

Totals   121,142 


Value 

$  3,642,000 

1,769,100 

450.000 

3,725,000 

375,000 

770,000 

700,000 

540,000 

300,000 

35,700 

250,000 

250,000 

$12,806,800 


Canned  fruit  and  vegetables 
Dried  fruit  and  vegetables  .  . 

Poultry  products 

Wool  and  mohair 

Dairy  products 

Livestock 


$  2,292,417 

325,000 

10,000,000 

4,602,500 

20.358,258 

22,275,000 
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The  total  value  of  Oregon's  products  from  farm  and  field,  fisheries,  livestock 
and  forests  for  1922  exceeded  $366,000,000. 

Of  Oregon's  61,188,480  acres  only  25,558,622  acres  are  deeded  lands.  Of  this 
deeded  land  4,930,396  acres  are  cultivated  in  farms  while  5,084,858  acres  of 
tillable  deeded  land  are  as  yet  uncultivated,  National  forests,  Indian  reserves, 
national  parks,  public  lands  and  state  school  lands  are  included  in  the  lands  not 
deeded. 

Characteristics  of  Western  Oregon 

Western  Oregon  is  a  land  of  numerous  valleys,  the  principal  one  of  which, 
the  Willamette  Valley,  is  150  miles  in  length  and  varies  from  20  to  60  miles  in 
width.  The  watershed  of  the  Willamette  Valley  has  an  area  of  approximately 
11,200  square  miles.  From  the  Cascade  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Coast 
Range  on  the  west  numerous  streams  flow  into  the  Willamette  River. 

The  fertile  soil,  the  mild  climate  and  the  innumerable  crystal-clear,  mountain 
born  streams  and  springs  make  the  Willamette  Valley  a  land  of  verdure  and 
beauty.  The  valley  soil  is  composed  of  alluvial  deposits  enriched  by  humus, 
and  varies  from  a  gray  to  a  dark  brown  sandy  loam,  with  a  lighter  colored  soil  in 
some  places  of  clayey  formation,  having  a  clay  or  gravel  subsoil.  The  foothill  soil 
is  usually  a  reddish  clay  formation,  and  like  the  valley  soil  has  great  fertility  and 
lasting  qualities. 

The  chief  soil  types  of  Western  Oregon  are  the  dark  gray  silt  loams  in  the 
valleys,  the  red  heavy  silt  loams  or  the  red  loams  on  the  foothill  lands,  the  black 
loams  on  the  lower  bottom  lands  and  the  white  silt  loams  where  the  valley  floor 
lands  are  poorly  drained. 

In  many  places  in  the  valley  are  found  the  rich  beaver  dam  lands,  the  fertility 
of  which  is  apparently  inexhaustible.  There  is  no  need  to  worry  about  alkali 
lands  in  Western  Oregon,  for  the  abundant  rainfall  would  leach  out  all  alkali 
if  it  were  here.  Persons  unfamiliar  with  Oregon  sometimes  think  that  Western 
Oregon  in  general  and  the  Willamette  Valley  in  particular  has  an  excess  of  rain. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  rainfall  occurs  during  the  winter, 
and  the  annual  precipitation  for  the  valley  will  not  average  over  40  to  42  inches. 

Climate  of  Western  Oregon 

All  Western  Oregon,  the  portion  of  the  state  lying  west  of  the  Cascades, 
enjoys  a  mild  and  equable  climate.  The  Coast  region  varies  somewhat  from  the 
Willamette  Valley,  having  a  higher  and  more  constant  humidity  and  more  even 
temperatures,  and  the  lower  Columbia  Basin  differs  also  from  the  valleys  of 
Southern  Oregon.  But  so  far  as  farm  products  and  farm  life  are  concerned, 
conditions  are  essentially  the  same  throughout  the  entire  region. 

In  the  Willamette  Valley  the  winters  are  moist  and  mild,  while  the  summers 
are  bright,  almost  cloudless,  with  warm  quiet  days  and  cool  refreshing  nights, 
usually  ushered  in  by  a  stiff  sea  breeze.  The  growing  season  is  remarkably  long, 
averaging  from  175  to  210  days.  Irrigation  is  not  necessary  and  is  rarely  prac- 
ticed, the  deep  productive  soils  serving  as  a  reservoir  to  give  up  throughout  the 
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rainless  months  of  July  and  August  the  water  with  which  they  were  saturated  in 
winter.  In  exceedingly  dry  seasons  supplemental  irrigation  greatly  increases  the 
yield  of  potatoes,  garden  vegetables,  and  meadow  crops,  but  crop  failures  on 
account  of  drought  or  any  other  cause  are  practically  unknown. 

The  mean  annual  rainfall  for  the  Central  Willamette  Valley,  measured  at 
Corvallis,  is  42.57  inches.  This  is  about  the  same  annual  precipitation  as  that  of 
Springfield,  Missouri,  and  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  The  rainfall  is  well  dis- 
tributed from  September  until  June,  with  almost  none  in  July  and  August. 
Precipitation  occurs  on  an  average  of  133  days  in  a  year,  and  includes  an  annual 
average  of  two  inches  of  snow  which  remains  on  the  ground  but  two  or  three  days. 

The  annual  mean  temperature  for  the  Central  Willamette  Valley  is  about  52 
degrees.  The  minimum  January  temperature  is  about  like  that  of  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  and  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  The  entire  winter  season  is  mild,  showing 
an  annual  average  of  only  15  days  when  the  thermometer  drops  to  freezing  or 
below.  The  summer  season  is  also  mild,  with  an  average  of  only  8  days  over  90 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  thermometer,  on  the  average,  rises  above  100  degrees 
only  once  in  four  years.  The  mean  maximum  temperature  averaged  for  all  years 
from  1889  to  1920  in  the  month  of  July  is  80.5,  for  August  81.0,  while  the  mean 
annual  maximum  temperature  for  the  same  period  is  61.9.  The  mean  minimum 
temperature  average  for  the  same  period  in  December  is  34.7,  in  January  32.7,  in 
February  34.5,  while  the  mean  annual  minimum  temperature  is  40.8. 
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The  reason  for  Oregon's  mild  and  healthful  climate  is  easily  explained. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west.  They  sweep  over  countless  leagues  of 
ocean.  Winter  and  summer  the  temperature  of  this  vast  body  of  water  varies 
but  little,  so  that  the  winds  coming  across  the  Pacific  moderate  the  extremes  of 
both  winter  and  summer.  The  air  currents  also  bring  the  moisture  from  the 
breath  of  the  ocean  to  the  land,  and  it  is  this  moisture  that  makes  Western 
Oregon  a  land  green  all  the  year  around,  and  that  also  gives  our  western  mountain 
slopes  their  dense  covering  of  forest. 

The  records  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  show  that  in  the  larger 
valleys  of  Western  Oregon,  the  mean  temperature  is  about  52  degrees  in  summer, 
while  the  average  for  January  along  the  coastal  region  is  42  degrees,  and  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  39  degrees.  The  average  for  January  in  Southern  Oregon 
is  38.5  degrees.  The  average  for  July  in  the  coastal  region  is  60  degrees ;  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  66  degrees,  and  in  Southern  Oregon  69  degrees.  The  fact  that 
we  have  so  little  snow  in  winter  is  accounted  for  by  our  warm  southerly  winds. 
These  prevailing  winds  bring  rain  through  the  winter  and  to  these  warm  rains  we 
may  attribute  the  fact  that  roses  can  be  picked  every  month  in  the  year  in  the 
Willamette  Valley. 

Only  about  10  per  cent 'of  the  annual  rainfall  occurs  from  June  1  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  The  fact  that  so  small  an  amount  of  precipitation  takes  place  during 
the  four  summer  months  insures  to  the  farmers  a  fortunate  harvest  season. 
Although  rain  falls  intermittently  throughout  the  winter,  it  falls  in  what  is 
called  an  "Oregon  mist,"  which  does  not  interfere  greatly  with  outdoor  work ; 
in  fact,  you  may  see  plowing  going  on  at  almost  any  time  between  November 
and  May.  This  of  course  is  not  the  case  every  season,  and  it  also  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  drainage  possessed  by  the  land.  Oregon 
rain  usually  falls  so  gently  that  it  does  not  wash  the  land.  Accordingly  we  do 
not  have  what  frequently  occurs  elsewhere — land  erosion  from  heavy  rains.  The 
rain  soaks  into  the  ground,  so  there  is  no  waste  of  soil  by  surface  washing. 

The  region  of  heaviest  rainfall  in  Oregon  is  along  the  Coast.  The  ocean 
keeps  the  temperature  remarkably  uniform,  and  this  with  the  abundant  rainfall 
makes  of  the  Coast  an  ideal  dairy  region.  When  the  Middle  Westerner  is 
sweltering  under  the  torrid  sun,  the  Oregon  Coast  dweller  is  experiencing  an 
average  of  60  degrees.  When  the  temperature  has  gone  down  into  the  bulb  and 
apparently  taken  up  its  winter  quarters  there  in  ?ome  of  the  Middle  Western 
states  the  Oregon  Coast  farmer  is  having  an  average  temperature  of  48  degrees. 
In  other  words,  the  winters  along  the  Oregon  Coast  are  not  cold,  nor  are  the 
summers  hot,  for  the  Japan  current  and  the  landward  breeze  prevent  extremes  of 
temperature.  Though  Oregon  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Northern  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Japan  current  enables  us  to  pick  a  second 
crop  of  strawberries  late  in  the  fall,  to  gather  roses  at  Christmas  and  to  winter 
our  stock  on  rich  green  grass  through  the  winter.  It  is  this  mildness  of  climate, 
this  absence  of  storms,  this  low  wind  current  and  general  serenity  of  nature  that 
enable  the  farmer  not  only  to  prosper  but  to  enjoy  life. 
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One  explanation  for  the  coolness  of  Western  Oregon's  nights  in  summer  is 
the  fact  that  the  humidity  at  that  season  is  low,  the  evaporation  rapid,  and  the 
sea  breeze  sweeping  through  the  gaps  of  the  Coast  Range  dissipates  the  heat  and 
makes  the  summer  evenings  cool  and  refreshing. 


31  Years  of  Willamette  Valley  Weather,  from  1889  to  1920 


January  

Normal 
Rainfall 
696 

Normal  Monthly 
Mean 
Temperature 
39.2 

Mean 
Maximum 
44.9 

February  

5.55 

41.7 

49.1 

March  

4.54 

45.3 

54.2 

April   

2  78 

50.1 

60.8 

May  

2  08 

54.8 

66.3 

June  

1  25 

60.0 

72.2 

July  . 

.      37 

656 

80.5 

August    

40 

65.6 

81.0 

September  

1  79 

60.0 

73.5 

October  

2  85 

527 

63.9 

November  

710 

45.2 

52.7 

December  

6  69 

414 

46.2 

Annual 

..42.46 

51.7 

61.9 

Mean 
Minimum 

32.7 
34.5 
36.3 
39.3 
43.1 
46.7 
50.5 
50.6 
45.2 
40.5 
37.6 
34.7 
40.8 
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Willamette  Valley 

Between  the  Coast  and  the  Cascade  ranges  lies  the  great  valley  of  the  Willam- 
ette River,  which  flows  northward,  emptying  into  the  Columbia  at  Portland.  The 
Valley  has  a  drainage  area  of  12,000  square  miles,  is  150  miles  long  and  from 
20  to  60  miles  wide.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  floor  of  the  Valley  is  about  200 
feet,  ranging  from  57  feet  at  Portland  to  450  feet  at  Eugene.  Rainfall,  which 
averages  about  42  inches,  decreases  slightly  as  we  go  up  the  floor  of  the  Valley, 
and  increases  rapidly  as  we  go  up  the  mountain  slopes,  especially  to  the  east. 

Probably  nowhere  in  the  West  is  there  so  large,  varied,  and  productive  a 
valley  as  that  through  which  the  Willamette  flows.  Its  fertile  soils,  delightful 
climate,  and  numerous  rivers,  streams,  and  springs,  having  their  sources  among 
the  forests  and  snow-fields  of  the  mountains,  make  it  a  land  of  perpetual  verdure, 
fresh  and  inviting  to  the  eye.  Throughout  its  length  it  is  gemmed  by  some  of 
the  finest  cities  of  the  state.  The  variety  of  occupation  depending  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  the  land  gives  it  a  fascination  all  its  own.  Lumbering,  land  clearing 
and  orcharding  make  the  hillsides  teem  with  activity.  Dairying,  sheep  raising,  and 
general  farming  mark  the  wide  stretches  of  the  level  valleys.  Prune,  apple  and 
cherry  orchards,  berry  patches,  truck  gardens,  and  all  the  varied  beauty  of  thrifty 
and  happy  homesteads,  distinguish  the  rolling  areas  along  either  side  of  the  valley. 

Large  areas  of  this  magnificent  valley  are  still  to  be  put  under  cultivation. 
Logged-off  areas,  second-growth  woods,  and  untilled  pasture  lands,  as  capable 
of  raising  excellent  crops  as  much  of  the  best  land  of  the  valley,  are  still  to  be 
found  interspersed  among  the  fine  farms  that  beautify  the  greater  part  of  this 
garden  land  of  Western  Oregon.  Within  sight  of  the  main-line  trains  that  traverse 
the  east  valley  between  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  or  along  the  west-side  electric 
that  rolls  its  red  trains  through  the  orchard  hills  of  Forest  Grove  and  Newberg, 
or  up  the  abundant  valley  past  McMinnville  to  Corvallis,  there  are  green  coves  that 
invite  the  gardener,  southern  slopes  that  look  good  to  the  poultryman,  and  table 
lands  and  valley  floors  that  offer  a  compelling  call  to  the  fruit  grower  and  the 
homemaker. 

Thousands  of  people  can  be  maintained  in  this  valley  where  only  hundreds 
dwell  now.  Taking  Switzerland  and  Holland  as  examples  of  how  to  use  the  re- 
sources of  a  land  much  less  productive  than  that  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  we 
can  be  assured  that  some  day  this  great  region  of  rich  and  varied  country  will 
support  with  ease  a  population  ten  times  as  great  as  now  enjoys  its  bounty. 

The  following  counties  are  included  in  the  Willamette  Valley:  Columbia, 
Washington,  Multnomah,  Yamhill,  Clackamas,  Polk,  Marion,  Linn,  Benton  and 
Lane.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  area  of  each  of  the  counties,  the  total 
tillable  land,  acreage  under  cultivation  and  the  population  per  square  mile. 
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Total 

Acreage  now 

Population 

tillable 

under 

per  square 

uncultivated 

cultivation 

mile 

128,210 

15,826 

18.5 

273,041 

115,652 

31.9 

77,217 

37,818 

615. 

175,800 

130,610 

29.6 

170,294 

102,418 

19.7 

137,396 

133,211 

22.8 

195,011 

190,358 

39.3 

313,813 

203,081 

11.4 

174,832 

70,054 

19.2 

556,660 

125,932 

8.1 

Total 

area 

in  acres 

Columbia  423,680 

Washington 476,840 

Multnomah   288,640 

Yamhill    456,960 

Clackamas 1,192,960 

Polk   453,760 

Marion 764.160 

Linn    1,433,520 

Benton 440,320 

Lane 2,951,680 


The  Coast  Country 

The  country  between  the  Coast  Mountains  and  the  ocean  along  the  entire 
width  of  the  state  varies  from  a  few  miles  in  depth  to  about  40  miles.  As  yet 
it  is  comparatively  sparsely  settled.  In  time  to  come  it  will  support  a  population 
as  dense  as  that  of  rural  France.  Here  we  have  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  Oregon, 
making  of  this  Coast  country  an  almost  ideal  dairy  region.  Its  proximity  to  the 
ocean  gives  this  whole  region  a  mild  climate,  an  equable  temperature  and  a  long 
growing  season.  It  is  a  region  of  rolling  hills,  wooded  foothills,  mountain  slopes, 
interspersed  with  rich  and  fertile  valleys,  sea  beaches  and  rich  tide  lands  along 
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its  bays  and  inlets.  The  Coast  range  which  forms  its  Eastern  boundary  varies  in 
height  from  2000  feet  to  3500  feet.  The  approximate  area  of  the  Coast  region 
is  about  7,280  square  miles.  The  valley  and  lowland  soils  are  composed  of  alluvial 
deposits  and  silt,  rich  in  humus  and  other  elements  essential  to  plant  growth.  Here 
too  we  have  clay  loams  and  sandy  loams,  while  on  the  foothills  red  clay  and  sandy 
loams  are  found.  Many  of  the  farms  farthest  removed  from  the  Coast  are  tim- 
bered or  consist  of  logged  off  land. 

Although  the  coast  country  is  pre-eminently  a  dairy  country,  it  raises  to  per- 
fection most  of  our  common  vegetables  as  well  as  apples,  berries,  and  other  fruit. 

Along  the  Coast,  the  river  bottom  lands  receive  each  year  a  fresh  deposit  of 
silt  during  high  water,  making  them  as  fertile  and  inexhaustible  as  the  delta 
lands  of  the  Nile.  The  rivers  are  tidal  streams,  deep  and  still  with  but  little 
current  apparent.  In  places  they  are  bordered  by  marshes  and  here  and  there 
you  will  see  bogs  where  wild  cranberries  grow  luxuriantly. 

Along  the  rivers  you  will  find  low  valleys  or  wide  prairies,  where  centuries 
of  overflow  have  raised  the  level  of  the  land  and  made  the  soil  wonderfully  rich. 
Beyond  tidewater,  the  streams  and  rivers  are  clear,  ice  cold  and  frequently 
turbulent  and  full  of  rapids,  as  they  come  dashing  down  from  their  sources  in 
the  snows  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  mountains. 

The  dweller  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  will  have  to  reconstruct  his  ideas  of 
the  Coast  country,  for  here  on  the  Oregon  Coast  we  do  not  have  a  long  expanse 
of  dunes  and  drifting  sand.  In  place  of  a  sandy  and  barren  beach  there  is  vegeta- 
tion almost  to  the  water's  edge. 

Marshfield,  North  Bend,  Bandon,  Reedsport,  Gardiner,  Newport,  Port  Orford, 
Goldbeach,  Tillamook  and  other  prosperous  and  growing  towns  are  located  on 
the  bays  that  indent  the  Oregon  shore. 

The  magnificent  Roosevelt  highway,  built  by  Federal  and  State  funds,  is 
linking  together  in  a  continuous  chain  the  coastal  valleys  from  the  Columbia  to 
California  and  giving  ready  access  to  all  their  rich  resources  and  scenic  charms. 

The  coastal  region  consists  of  Clatsop,  Tillamook,  Lincoln,  Lane,  Douglas, 
Coos  and  Curry  counties. 

Total  Total  Acreage  now  Population 

area  tillable  under  per  square 

in  acres  uncultivated  cultivation  mile 

Clatsop   525,440  149,189  6,274  21 

Tillamook   720,000  118,787  16,240  6.9 

Lincoln 645,120  169,333  7,512  6.6 

Lane 2,951,680  556,660  125,932  8.1 

Douglas  3,150,080  642,720  98.070  4.6 

Coos 1,041,920  259,979  20,705  12.9 

Curry  958,720  97,724  3,500  1.7 

The  Rogue  River  Valley 

Southern  Oregon  includes  the  Umpqua  Valley  and  Rogue  River  Valley  with 
many  lesser  tributary  valleys.  Southern  Oregon  is  a -land  of  infinite  beauty  and 
charm.  The  traveler  who  approaches  Oregon  from  the  south  by  way  of  the 
Shasta  Route  over  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  looks  down  from  an  elevation  of  more 
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than  2000  feet  to  the  Valley  of  Rogue  River,  the  most  southern  of  Oregon's 
valleys.  It  is  spread  out  before  him  like  some  titanic  checkerboard,  its  alternate 
squares  consisting  of  orchards  and  fallow  land.  The  green  of  the  orchard,  the 
brown  of  the  cultivated  land,  the  yellow  of  the  occasional  stubblefield  make  the 
valley  look  like  some  huge  map  laid  off  in  tinted  squares.  Nestling  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  like  a  cameo  set  in  a  mounting  of  pearls  and  emeralds,  lies  Ash- 
land, a  city  green  to  its  very  doors. 

The  Valley  of  the  Rogue  comprises  an  approximate  area  of  2300  square 
miles,  of  which  there  are  over  500  square  miles  of  rich  valley  floor  and  gentle 
hill  slope.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  largely  alluvial  but  you  will  also  find  dis- 
integrated lava  and  a  soil  of  granite  formation.  Much  of  the  soil  is  black  and 
deep,  with  here  and  there  lighter  colored  soil  formed  of  disintegrated  granite. 
You  will  also  find  dark  red  soil,  as  well  as  gray  and  light  yellow  soil,  and  soil 
coarse  in  texture.  This  granite  soil  contains  abundant  elements  of  plant  food, 
such  as  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

In  buying  land  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Oregon,  it  is  well  to  know  ex- 
actly what  you  are  planning  to  raise  so  that  you  will  not  later  be  disappointed. 
for  you  will  find  here  sandy  soil  coarse  in  texture  excellently  adapted  for  early 
crops  where  rapid  growing,  and  early  maturity  are  desired.  You  will  find  this 
soil  ideal  for  strawberries  or  loganberries,  but  unsuited  for  orchards.  Hence  it  is 
well  to  examine  carefully  and  investigate  thoroughly  any  place,  wherever  located, 
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before  you  buy  it.  Much  of  the  land  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  not  now  being 
used  for  agriculture  will  in  time  become  valuable,  as  its  plant  foods  are  readily 
available,  and  if  humus,  such  as  barnyard  manure,  is  added  to  the  soil,  it  will 
respond  with  good  crops. 

The  Rogue  River  Valley  is  best  known  for  its  pears,  apples  and  peaches, 
particularly  its  pears.  Pears  from  Medford  and  vicinity  have  brought  top  prices 
in  almost  every  large  city  in  Europe. 

The  high  prices  received  in  the  past  for  fruit  caused  the  farmers  to  devote 
most  of  their  attention  to  the  orchard  instead  of  the  raising  of  corn  and  alfalfa, 
hogs  and  dairy  cows.  They  have  acted  upon  the  principle  of  Pudd'nhead  Wil- 
son ;  put  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket  and  have  watched  that  basket.  More  and 
more,  however,  farmers  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  are  beginning  to  take  up 
poultry,  turkey  raising,  the  growing  of  sugar  beets,  alfalfa  and  other  farm  crops  in 
addition  to  orchard  fruits.  The  red  soils  of  the  foothills  now  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  oak  timber  or  mountain  mahogany  are  especially  adapted  to  grape 
culture. 

At  Jacksonville,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Southern  Oregon,  one  may  see 
splendid  vineyards,  orchards  that  have  been  planted  for  nearly  fifty  years  and 
huge  fig  trees  heavy  with  the  weight  of  their  ripened  fruit. 

The  Rogue  River  Valley  in  time  will  be  settled  by  hundreds  of  retired  farmers, 
merchants  and  professional  men  who  want  to  work  a  small  tract  intensively  and 
enjoy  the  mild  climate,  the  pure  mountain-born  water  and  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Rogue.  The  annual  rainfall  at  Grants  Pass  is  32  inches,  at  Med- 
ford 28  inches  and  at  Ashland  20  inches.  Only  8  per  cent  of  the  annual  rain- 
fall occurs  in  June,  July,  August  and  September,  so  that  it  is  a  sunnier  district 
than  the  Willamette  Valley  or  the  Coast  region. 

The  Umpqua  Valley 

To  the  north  of  Rogue  River  lies  the  Umpqua  Valley.  This  is  really  a  suc- 
cession of  small  and  fertile  valleys  through  which  are  scattered  scores  of  rounded 
knolls  and  rolling  hills.  You  will  find  valleys  here  so  small  that  there  is  but  room 
for  one  or  two  farmers,  while  over  the  rise  you  will  come  into  another  valley 
where  there  is  room  for  a  score  of  farmers.  It  is  a  wonderfully  picturesque  and 
beautiful  valley,  through  which  flows  the  Umpqua  River  \vith  its  numerous 
branches. 

In  the  valleys  you  will  find  a  deep  and  sandy  loam ;  on  the  benches  and 
uplands  a  soil  of  reddish  clay.  You  will  also  find  a  black  adobe  soil  extremely  rich 
in  plant  foods  but  difficult  to  work  except  at  just  the  right  time.  Yet  this  adobe 
soil  produces  a  heavy  yield  of  vegetables,  and  from  it  come  some  of  the  best  apples 
and  pears  raised  in  the  Umpqua  Valley.  The  summer  heat  is  dry ;  the  nights  are 
cool ;  there  is  little  rain  in  July  and  August,  and  in  fact  but  little  from  the  first 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  October.  An  average  of  35  inches  of  rain  falls  through- 
out the  year,  at  least  one-third  of  this  amount  falling  during  December  and 
January.  There  is  but  little  air  disturbance,  the  records  showing  a  wind  velocity 
of  only  three  miles  an  hour — less  than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  where 
records  are  kept. 
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There  are  about  3000  square  miles  of  land  in  the  Umpqua  Valley.  The 
Valley  is  bounded  by  three  mountain  ranges,  the  Cascades  on  the  east,  the  Coast 
Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  Calapooia  Range  on  the  south.  The  altitude  of 
the  valley  averages  about  300  feet.  Southern  Oregon  consists  of  Josephine,  Jack- 
son and  Douglas  counties,  Douglas  county  being  partly  in  the  Southern  Oregon 
district  and  partly  in  the  Coast  district. 

Total 

area 

in  acres 

Douglas 3,150,080 

Josephine 1,120,640 

Jackson 1.815,040 


Total 
tillable 
uncultivated 

Acreage  now 
under 
cultivation 

Population 
per  square 
mile 

642,720 
149,565 
329,134 

98,070 
21,731 
89,018 

4.6 
5. 
9.6 

The  Klamath  Country 

Lying  in  the  south  central  part  of  Eastern  Oregon  is  a  country  of  lakes  and 
streams  called  the  Klamath  Country,  just  across  the  Cascade  Range  from  the 
Rogue  River  Valley.  It  is  the  site  of  the  largest  government  irrigation  project  in 
the  state.  A  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  which  leaves  the  main  line 
at  Weed,  California,  not  far  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Shasta  leads  into  this  new  land  of 
many  marvels. 
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Klamath  and  Lake  counties  plainly  show  their  origin.  At  one  time  the 
whole  district  was  an  immense  lake.  Today  it  is  a  country  of  numerous  smaller 
lakes.  The  sediment  from  the  higher  lands  has  filled  the  shallower  parts  of 
the  old  lake  bed.  As  a  consequence,  much  of  the  soil  is  rich  sediment  mixed  with 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  or  humus.  Mixed  too,  with  this  sediment,  is  the 
volcanic  ash  soil  of  Central  and  South  Central  Oregon.  On  the  uplands  the  soil 
consists  of  volcanic  ash  and  disintegrated  basalt.  The  elevation  of  most  of  Lake 
and  Klamath  counties  is  above  4100  feet.  There  are  several  rich  basins  at  an 
elevation  of  4500  to  4700  feet  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  Cascades.  In  these  basins 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  alfalfa  are  grown,  as  well  as  potatoes  and  celery.  Until 
recently  the  country  was  almost  exclusively  a  stock  country,  but  it  is  becoming  a 
dairy  country  as  well  as  a  general  farming  country.  Mint  raising  is  also  receiving 
attention  and  on  the  irrigated  land  under  the  Government  canal,  truck  garden 
farming,  poultry,  hog  raising  and  dairying  are  being  carried  on  extensively. 

Both  Klamath  and  Lake  counties  are  lands  of  scenic  charm.  Abert,  Summer, 
Warner,  Sunset  and  Silver  lakes  and  the  Klamath  marshes  are  often  literally 
covered  with  wild  water  fowl.  Nature  lovers  will  find  scenery  unrivaled  elsewhere 
in  the  world — Crater  Lake,  for  example.  The  hunter  will  find  plenty  of  deer  in 
the  mountains,  while  the  fisherman  will  find,  if  not  the  happy  hunting  ground, 
at  least  the  fisherman's  paradise  in  the  Klamath  Lakes,  Crater  Lake,  Link  River, 
Williamson  River,  Lost  River  and  the  Upper  Deschutes.  If  he  wants  to  go  farther 
afield  he  can  go  to  Diamond  Lake,  Crescent  Lake,  Odell  Lake  and  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  and  enjoy  an  ideal  outing  with  plenty  of  sport. 

The  home  seeker  will  certainly  find  plenty  of  elbow  room  in  Klamath  country, 
as  the  population  of  the  entire  country  does  not  exceed  12,000  people,  or  less  than 
two  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Columbia  River  Basin 

The  Columbia  River  Basin  borders  the  Columbia  River  for  about  150  miles 
and  varies  in  width  from  50  to  75  miles.  Along  the  Columbia  River  there  is  a 
long  growing  season,  averaging  about  200  days.  The  air  is  invigorating,  the  days 
are  bright  and  sunny,  while  the  nights  are  clear  and  cool.  There  are  many 
fertile  valleys  in  this  section,  the  principal  ones  being  the  Hood  River  Valley, 
Dufur,  Threemile,  Eightmile  and  Mill  Creek  valleys,  the  Deschutes  Valley,  Butter 
Creek  Valley,  Walla  Walla  Valley  and  the  Valley  of  the  Umatilla.  Stock  raising, 
fruit  raising,  the  growing  of  grain  and  alfalfa,  general  farming  and  dairying 
are  carried  on  extensively.  Branch  experiment  stations  at  Hood  River  and 
Hermiston  give  special  attention  to  the  agriculture  of  this  diversified  district. 

The  Blue  Mountain  Region 

The  Blue  Mountain  Region  is  located  in  Northeastern  Oregon  at  an  altitude 
ranging  from  1800  feet  to  4400  feet.  Here  are  found  some  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  prosperous  valleys  in  Eastern  Oregon.  Among  the  most  important  is  the 
Powder  River  Valley,  with  which  are  included  Sumpter  Valley,  Pine  Valley  and 
Eagle  Valley,  the  Grande  Ronde  Valley,  the  Wallowa  and  Imnaha  Valleys  and 
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the  John  Day  Valley,  which  has  an  area  of  over  4000  square  miles.  Lumbering, 
mining,  stock  raising,  fruit  growing  and  general  farming  are  carried  on  ex- 
tensively in  this  region.  The  rainfall  varies  from  12  to  24  inches  and  the  growing 
season  ranges  from  90  to  150  days.  This  district  is  one  of  great  scenic  charm, 
having  peaks  9000  feet  high  and  numerous  beautiful  mountain  lakes.  Since  1861 
the  Baker  district  has  produced  more  than  $100,000,000  from  its  mines.  This 
section  produces  practically  all  of  the  gold  and  silver  and  all  of  the  copper  mined 
in  Oregon.  A  branch  experiment  station  at  Union  looks  after  the  agricultural 
problems  of  this  region,  especially  in  the  management  and  feeding  of  livestock. 

Central  Oregon 

This  rich  and  productive  district  was  formerly  called  desert  country.  The 
rainfall  averages  from  10  to  12  inches,  so  that  in  some  places  it  is  necessary  to 
irrigate  the  rich  volcanic  ash  soil  to  secure  good  crops.  Alfalfa,  grain  and  all  root 
crops  are  grown  successfully.  Dairying  and  poultry  raising  are  important  in- 
dustries. Where  dry  farming  methods  are  carried  on  intelligently,  fair  crops  of 
grain  are  produced.  The  elevation  of  Central  Oregon  varies  from  about  2500  to 
4750  feet.  It  is  a  district  of  abundant  sunshine,  and  where  irrigation  is  not  prac- 
ticed, the  traveler  will  see  vast  stretches  of  sagebrush,  the  home  of  countless  jack- 
rabbits.  Stock  raising  is  one  of  the  profitable  industries  of  this  region.  There 
is  a  large  amount  of  government  land  and  state  school  land  in  Central  Oregon  but 
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it  is  a  country  with  few  railroads,  and  settlers  in  many  districts  are  few  and  far 
between.  Branch  experiment  stations  at  Moro  and  Burns  serve  the  settlers  in 
recommending  approved  varieties  of  seed  grain,  methods  of  dry  land  tillage  and 
other  farm  practices. 

Fruit  Growing 

Oregon  has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  its  fruit.  Honest  fortunes 
have  been  made  in  growing  fruit  here  in  Oregon  and  other  fortunes  made  by 
unscrupulous  persons  in  selling  prospective  orchards  to  newcomers  unfamiliar  with 
the  character  of  the  land  and  the  orchard  business.  This  was  before  the  Blue 
Sky  Law  made  such  practices  legally  impossible  in  Oregon.  Large  numbers  of 
professional  men,  teachers,  mechanics  and  others  who  have  come  to  Oregon 
have  bought  5,  10  or  20  acres  of  orchard  land  and  expected  to  be  able  not  only 
to  make  a  living,  but  to  secure  a  competence.  Many  of  these  orchards  have  never 
come  into  commercial  bearing.  The  successful  fruit  raiser  carefully  selects  his 
land  with  a  view  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  drainage  and  the  air  currents, 
plants  a  few  standard  varieties  of  hardy  trees,  cultivates  them  carefully,  prunes 
them  skilfully,  sprays  them  thoroughly,  picks  the  fruit  with  care,  grades  the  fruit 
with  even  greater  care  and  makes  a  success.  The  man  who  has  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  some  other  pursuit  and  who  comes  to  Oregon  expecting  to  be  able 
to  sit  on  his  front  porch  and  make  his  fortune  without  effort  growing  fruit  is 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Another  mistake  that  has  been  made  is  putting  out 
too  large  an  acreage  of  fruit.  For  example,  10  acres  in  cherries  may  mean  to 
an  orchardist  a  fortune  where  20  acres  would  be  a  misfortune  and  40  acres  a 
calamity,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  unable  properly  to  cultivate,  pick,  pack  and 
market  the  product  of  the  larger  acreage. 

Hundreds  of  orchardists  have  demonstrated  that  Western  Oregon  can  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  apples,  pears  and  other  fruits  of  the  world,  but  to  be 
a  successful  orchardist  a  man  must  be  not  only  an  industrious  farmer  but 
a  good  business  man.  The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  in  writ- 
ing of  horticulture  in  Oregon  in  the  official  pamphlet  published  by  the  Oregon 
State  Immigration  Commission,  says : 

"The  climatic  conditions  of  Oregon  are  especially  favorable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  all  orchard  and  small  fruits  commonly  grown  in  the  temperate  zone. 
Variations  in  elevation  of  arable  land  and  the  deflections  of  air  currents  by 
mountain  ranges  result  in  a  great  variety  of  climatic  conditions,  both  as  to  tem- 
perature and  rainfall.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  find  within  the  State,  districts 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  almost  any  kind  and  variety  of  fruit  which  will  succeed 
in  a  temperate  climate.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of  land  which  in  soil  and 
situation  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  growing  of  fruit.  It  should  also  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  climatic  conditions  which  peculiarly  favor  the  production  of  some 
particular  kind  or  variety  of  fruit  may  be  unfavorable  for  other  kinds  and 
varieties,  and  there  are  many  places  which  by  reason  of  climatic  or  soil  condi- 
tions are  wholly  unsuited  to  the  production  of  fruit.  By  reason  of  the  natural 
advantages  possessed  by  Oregon  for  the  production  of  fruit  this  branch  of  agri- 
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cultural  industry  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  any  other  important  branch  of 
the  industry.  The  United  States  census  returns  show  that  the  value  of  orchard 
fruits  produced  in  Oregon  in  1909  was  268  per  cent  greater  than  in  1899.  These 
returns  also  show  that  during  that  decade,  among  the  states  which  each  pro- 
duced over  100,000  bushels  of  cherries,  Oregon  made  the  largest  percentage  of 
increase.  It  also  made  the  largest  percentage  of  increase  among  the  states  which 
each  produced  more  than  100,000  bushels  of  plums  and  prunes.  In  the  production 
of  pears  it  advanced  during  the  decade  from  12th  place  to  sixth  place.  The  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  apples  was  also  large. 

"The  Western  portion  and  some  districts  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  state 
have  extraordinarily  favorable  conditions  for  the  production  of  small  fruits.  The 
production  of  loganberries  is  now  increasing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other 
fruit  in  Oregon.  The  greater  portion  of  the  crop  of  this  fruit  is  evaporated,  but 
large  quantities  are  canned,  and  the  manufacture  of  juice  promises  to  become  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  loganberry  business.  While  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  the  industry  of  growing  cranberries  along  the  Oregon  Coast  is  now 
growing  fast.  The  peculiar  strength  of  the  Oregon  fruit  industry  lies  in  the 
diversity  of  its  fruit  products.  The  production  of  walnuts  in  Oregon  is  steadily 
increasing  and  within  a  few  years  the  value  of  the  crop  will  be  large.  Filberts 
are  also  grown  with  profit.  The  nursery  business  is  an  important  one  which 
is  making  great  progress  and  brings  much  money  into  the  State." 

That  fruit  growing  is  not  overdone  in  Oregon  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  only  2.27  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  land  is  planted  to  orchards  and  small  fruits. 
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Prunes 

The  Oregon,  or  "mistland"  prune,  is  unsurpassed  in  size  and  flavor.  The 
Italian  prune  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  the  Petite  in  Southern  Oregon  grow 
to  perfection,  and  when  properly  dried  and  marketed,  as  they  usually  are  by 
the  modern  fruit-growers'  associations,  are  among  the  choicest  fruits  on  the 
market.  The  popularity  of  the  prune  as  a  healthful  and  delicious  all-year  table 
fruit  was  greatly  increased  during  the  war  and  immediately  following.  As  a 
consequence  the  demand  for  dried  prunes  has  been  keen,  and  prices  highly  satis- 
factory. The  outlook  is  excellent. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  in  fact,  the  prune  orchard  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
has  proved  a  substantial  asset  for  over  a  generation.  It  requires  less  exacting 
care  than  the  apple  orchard,  and  the  product,  once  it  is  properly  dried  and  stored, 
is  easily  and  cheaply  preserved  for  a  favorable  market.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
reliable  and  profitable  fruit  crops  for  the  average  farm,  and  since  it  employs 
chiefly  local  labor  it  is  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  immediate  community. 

Oregon  prunes  have  always  been  in  demand  by  California  packing  houses ; 
but  as  the  prune  lands  of  California  are  being  put  to  other  uses,  the  call  for  the 
northern  fruit  increases.  Hence  the  future  of  the  industry  in  Oregon  is  assured. 
Improved  methods  of  drying  the  prune,  and  increased  care  in  sanitation,  widely 
fostered  by  the  fruit  growers'  associations,  have  so  perfected  the  processing  of  the 
fruit  that  the  modern  pack  of  prunes  is  as  different  from  the  old  collection  of 
shrivelled  nuggets  as  a  full  ripe  peach  is  from  a  shrunken  bit  of  skin  and  bone 
A  box  of  well-packed  Oregon  prunes,  in  fact,  is  as  inviting  as  a  box  of  con- 
fectionery, and  much  more  healthful. 

Grapes 

Grapes  are  an  important  fruit  crop  in  Southern  Oregon,  especially  in  Jack- 
son county  in  the  vicinity  of  Ashland,  where  the  vineyards  cover  the  hillsides. 
They  are  also  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Josephine  and  Douglas  counties, 
and  throughout  the  Willamette  Valley,  as  well  as  in  the  Columbia  Basin.  The 
Tokay  variety  is  the  favorite  in  Southern  Oregon,  where  it  grows  and  bears 
luxuriantly,  but  other  table  varieties  are  also  grown.  Several  early-maturing 
varieties  for  family  use,  such  as  the  Concord,  Campbell's  Early,  and  Sweetwater, 
are  commonly  grown  throughout  Western  Oregon. 

Apples 

Nowhere  does  the  apple  grow  to  such  perfection  as  in  certain  favored  sec- 
tions of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  Oregon,  such  sections  are  found  in  the  Hood 
River  Valley,  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  parts  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  in 
sheltered  coves  of  the  Grande  Ronde  Valley  and  other  places  in  Eastern  Oregon. 
In  most  any  section  of  Oregon  certain  varieties  of  apples  will  grow,  but  the  great 
world-centers  of  this  fruit  are  choice  spots  that  provide  just  the  right  conditions 
for  the  development  of  a  juicy,  firm,  and  highly  colored  apple.  Oregon  has  such 
favored  spots  in  many  sections  of  the  state,  and  not  all  of  them  are  occupied  or 
developed. 
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Pears 

Many  sections  of  Oregon  boast  of  their  choice  pears — The  Dalles,  Salem, 
and  Monroe.  Medford,  however,  has  demonstrated  her  pre-eminence  by  reach- 
ing the  best  markets  in  the  world  and  establishing  a  reputation  for  pears  of  the 
most  desirable  size,  quality,  and  flavor.  High  prices  are  usually  realized  on 
these  shipments,  which  aggregate  hundreds  of  cars  annually. 

Cherries 

Salem  has  taken  such  pride  in  her  wonderful  cherries  that  she  calls  herself 
the  Cherry  City,  and  annually  holds  a  cherry  fair.  Several  other  cities  claim 
rivalry  with  her  as  centers  of  fine  cherries.  The  Royal  Ann,  the  Bing,  and  the 
Lambert  grow  to  great  size,  and  are  splendid  shipping  varieties.  The  sour  cherries 
for  pies  are  also  widely  grown  and  are  as  readily  accepted  by  the  canneries  N^ 
region  surpasses  Western  Oregon  in  the  growing  of  fine  cherries. 

Berries 

Not  only  is  the  Willamette  Valley  the  most  extensive  fruit-growing  district 
in  Western  Oregon,  but  it  is  also  the  heart  of  the  small  fruit  district.  While 
prunes  and  cherries  do  best  on  the  red  hill  lands,  and  while  nearly  all 
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of  deciduous  fruits  thrive  on  the  table  lands,  the  loganberry  seems  to  find  its 
natural  home  on  the  level  floor  of  the  Valley,  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  river 
bottom.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  gooseberries  and  currants  all 
reach  perfection  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  but  the  latest  newcomer,  the  logan- 
berry, bids  fair  to  surpass  in  commercial  importance  many  of  the  longer-estab- 
lished small  fruits.  The  raising  of  strawberries  between  the  rows  of  young  trees 
has  helped  many  an  orchardist  tide  over  the  time  till  his  trees  come  into  bearing. 
The  total  production  of  a',1  berries  in  1920  was  18,976,000  quarts.  Of  this  total, 
loganberries  made  up  55  per  cent;  blackberries,  12  per  cent;  raspberries,  10  per 
cent ;  strawberries,  23  per  cent.  Ordinarily  there  is  a  good  market  for  all  these 
varieties  of  berries,  and  plantings  should  be  increased.  Markets  and  transporta- 
tion are  both  good  throughout  Central  Western  Oregon  and  the  man  who  takes 
up  the  raising  of  small  fruits  or  berries  should  succeed,  if  he  is  intelligent  and 
industrious. 

Vegetables 

Truck  gardening  is  a  success  almost  anywhere  in  Western  Oregon,  and  in 
many  of  the  irrigated  regions  of  Eastern  and  Central  Oregon.  In  the  coast 
region,  the  Columbia  Basin,  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  the  valleys  of  Southern 
Oregon  there  are  many  growers  of  vegetables  who  are  making  a  conspicuous 
success  of  the  business.  A  small  greenhouse,  easily  maintained  because  of  the 
mild  winters,  is  a  profitable  adjunct.  The  most  money  is  made  in  arranging 
the  planting  so  as  to  have  vegetables  to  market  at  the  season  of  scarcity.  Thus, 
common  table  turnips,  radish,  lettuce,  or  cabbage,  ready  for  market  when  such 
vegetables  are  not  commonly  expected,  bring  top  prices.  Such  a  scheme  of 
planting  is  readily  arranged,  on  soils  that  are  favorable,  in  Western  Oregon. 

Specialties,  such  as  asparagus,  cauliflower,  head  lettuce,  and  celery  find  a 
ready  and  practically  uninterrupted  market.  Spinach  is  another  long-season 
favorite.  Cucumbers  are  generally  in  demand.  Greenhouse  tomatoes  are  an 
unfailing  money  maker,  as  they  reach  an  early  market.  The  beaver  dam  soils 
are  unparalleled  in  the  production  of  onions.  The  equable  summer  season,  with 
its  moderately  warm  days  and  cool  nights,  is  favorable  to  the  starting  of  Fall 
cauliflower,  which  is  a  very  successful  crop  to  market.  Even  more  successful, 
however,  is  the  growing  and  marketing  of  broccoli,  a  species  of  winter  cauliflower, 
grown  anywhere  in  Western  Oregon,  but  developed  into  a  huge  industry  in  the 
Umpqua  Valley  of  Southern  Oregon.  Over  200  carloads  of  broccoli  were 
shipped  out  of  Oregon  last  year,  186  of  these  from  a  single  exchange  at  Rose- 
burg.  The  growth  of  the  business  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1916  the  value 
of  the  broccoli  crop  was  about  $26,000,  while  the  value  of  the  1922-23  crop  was 
$150,000.  Returns  have  run  as  high  as  300  crates  to  the  acre,  with  a  gross 
income  of  $350  to  $450  an  acre,  while  an  average  well-cared-for  patch  yielding 
250  crates  to  the  acre  brings  in  $300  to  $375  an  acre. 
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Crop  Statistics 

The  following  table  was  prepared  by  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  gives  statistics  of  a  number  of  Valley  farms, 
these  being  selected  at  random : 
No.  of 
Reports     Acres  Total  crop 


Apples    .......  176 

Pears    ........   38 

Prunes   .......  130 

Prunes  (dry)    .130 
Peaches    ......    19 

Cherries  ......   77 

Strawberries   .  .   40 
Grapes   .......    12 

Raspberries   ...   39 
Loganberries  .  .     2 
Onions  .......   28 

Cabbage  ......    12 

Tomatoes  .....     8 

Reans  ........      1 

Celery    .......     4 

Rhubarb  ......     8 

Turnips    ......      1 

Parsnips  ......     5 


Acres 
290y2 


249*/2 
1428 


51 
63 


83^4 

129^ 

18 

3 

1 


56,390  bxs. 
3,390  bxs. 
31,249bu. 
3,023,1  00  Ibs. 
24,541  bxs. 
194.200  Ibs. 
10,681  crts. 
75,440  Ibs. 
42,625  Ibs. 

164T4  tons 
38,426'sks. 
226  tons 
2,123  bxs. 
200  bu. 

1  5.600  dz.  bun. 
192,000  Ibs. 
250  sks. 
14,100  Ibs. 


Average     Income 

Per  acre 

Price      per  acre 

193  bxs. 

$0.85     $164.00 

216  bxs. 

.86      185.76 

125  bu. 

.92      115.00 

2,1  17  Ibs. 

.064     135.49 

202  bxs. 

.76      153.52 

3,807  Ibs. 

.039     148.47 

246  crts. 

1.32      324.72 

10.058  Ibs. 

.038    382.62 

2,750  Ibs. 

.045     123.75 

2  tons 

82.45       164.90 

297.3  sks 

1.38      440.27 

12.5  tons 

13.66      170.75 

707.6  bxs. 

.50      424.50 

200  bu. 

1.25      250.00 

l,846dz.  bun. 

.56      832.16 

2  1.333  Ibs. 

.018    383.99 

125  sks. 

1.00       125.00 

16,114  Ibs. 

.015    241.71 
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Dairying 

Western  Oregon  is  an  ideal  dairy  country.  All  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  thrive 
here.  The  Jersey  and  the  Guernsey  breeds  do  far  better  than  on  their  native 
islands.  The  mild,  equable  climate  is  the  principal  factor  in  this  thrifty  condi- 
tion of  Oregon  dairy  cattle  and  their  remarkable  production.  Another  factor 
is  the  ease  with  which  green  feed  can  be  provided  the  year  around — corn  fodder, 
kale,  and  other  forage  crops  in  the  dry  season  of  midsummer ;  grass,  kale,  vetch- 
and-oats,  and  root  crops  throughout  the  winter. 

World's  records  of  production,  in  one  class  or  another,  have  been  won  by 
representative  Oregon  cows  from  practically  all  the  leading  dairy  breeds.  In 
the  Jersey  breed  Oregon  has  not  only  won  more  production  records  than  any 
other  state,  but  more  than  all  the  other  states  combined.  The  state  now  holds 
six  of  the  possible  eight  world's  records  in  each  of  the  three  classes,  Class  A, 
Class  AA,  and  Class  AAA.  Twelve  of  the  27  Gold  Medal  bulls;  19  of  the 
48  Silver  Medal  bulls ;  and  1  of  the  2  Medal  of  Merit  bulls  are  all  in  Oregon. 
So  are  17  of  the  49  Medal  of  Merit  cows.  Oregon  reared  the  first  Jersey  to 
produce  over  1100  pounds  of  butter-fat  in  a  year;  and  only  one  other  cow  of 
the  breed  has  made  this  record.  Oregon  bred  and  developed  the  highest  butter- 
fat  producer  of  the  breed.  Of  the  80  highest  records  in  Jerseys,  in  fact,  Oregon 
holds  about  one-third. 

High  production  is  not  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  choice  individuals 
specially  cared  for.  The  cows  in  the  Oregon  Testing  Association  are  leading  all 
others  west  of  the  Rockies  in  the  production  of  butter-fat.  An  Oregon  herd  of 
18  cows  produced  an  average  of  658.02  pounds  of  butter-fat  in  305  and  365-day 
tests,  a  record  that  has  never  been  approached  by  a  herd  of  more  than  12  cows. 
A  state-wide  campaign  for  the  elimination  of  bovine  tuberculosis  has  resulted  in 
utterly  eradicating  this  dread  disease  in  entire  counties  where  dairying  is  a  leading 
industry,  and  the  campaign  is  only  at  its  beginning.  Otegon  as  a  whole,  and 
especially  Western  Oregon,  offers  remarkable  opportunities  for  the  man  who  is 
genuinely  interested  in  the  dairy  business.  The  climate  is  peculiarly  favorable ; 
and  both  land  and  excellent  breeding  stock  are  available  at  reasonable  prices. 

Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese 

From  the  Fall  of  1921  to  the  Fall  of  1922  milk  on  the  farms  of  Oregon  was 
valued  by  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  at  $20,358,258.  Butter  at 
the  74  Oregon  creameries  brought  an  income  of  $7,134,194.59.  Cheese  at  the 
67  Oregon  cheese  factories  yielded  $1,978,502.60.  Condensed  milk,  received  at 
seven  condenseries,  yielded  $1,243,239.38.  The  number  of  creameries  and  cheese 
factories,  chiefly  community  enterprises,  is  increasing.  Cheese  making  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  rapidly  growing  industries  in  the  Pacific  Coast  counties. 
Tillamook,  Coos,  Curry,  and  Clatsop.  Careful  inspection  and  grading  of  the 
product  of  these  factories  have  resulted  in  a  high  reputation  for  Oregon  cheese, 
and  a  consequent  demand  for  it  at  prices  that  yield  a  good  profit.  The  equable 
climate  of  Western  Oregon  in  general,  where  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  very 
uncommon,  affords  desirable  conditions  for  the  production  of  dairy  products  and 
for  the  establishment  of  cheese  factories,  creameries,  and  condenseries. 
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Poultry 

The  poultry  industry  has  had  a  remarkable  growth  in  Oregon  during  the  past 
few  years.  A  dozen  years  ago  the  state  did  not  produce  enough  eggs  and  poultry 
for  its  own  consumption.  Now  it  is  a  heavy  shipper  of  poultry  products.  Ten 
years  ago  there  were  practically  no  commercial  poultry  plants  in  the  state ; 
now  there  are  some  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  Pacific  West,  and  approximately 
20  per  cent  of  the  production  comes  from  these  specialized  plants.  Many  world's 
records  for  egg  production,  both  by  flocks  and  by  individuals,  are  held  by  Oregon 
poultrymen,  and  breeding  stock  from  these  fowls  is  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  improvement  in  egg  production,  pioneered  by  the  Oregon  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Corvallis  and  widely  applied  by  Oregon  poultrymen,  has  doubled 
the  output  in  the  past  few  years.  Favorable  climatic  and  feed  conditions,  added 
to  these  advantages  in  egg  production,  have  given  tremendous  impetus  to  all 
phases  of  the  poultry  industry.  Adequate  marketing  facilities  are  being  worked 
out  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  production.  There  is  still  plenty  of  room 
for  profitable  development  of  the  business. 

Bees  and  Honey 

Beekeeping  on  a  commercial  scale  is  confined  largely  to  the  irrigated  sections 
east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  A  few  commercial  apiaries  are  found,  however, 
in  the  burned  over  sections  of  the  Coast  Mountains  and  Cascade  Mountains. 
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Fireweed,  or  willowherb,  is  the  principal  honey  plant  in  the  latter  sections,  while 
alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  are  the  leading  honey  plants  in  the  irrigated  districts. 
Other  flora  becomes  locally  important  as,  for  example,  alsike  clover  and  white 
clover  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  manzanita  in  south-western  Oregon.  The 
more  varied  honey  flora  and  the  milder  climate  of  Western  Oregon  are  favorable 
to  beekeeping,  but  wet  weather  conditions  in  spring  and  fall  and  a  general  dis- 
tribution of  bee  diseases  call  for  careful  management. 

There  are  probably  close  to  100,000  colonies  of  bees  in  the  state  of  Oregon 
which  produce  something  like  thirty  to  thirty-five  carloads  of  honey  annually. 
Prices  range  from  15  cents  to  25  cents  a  pound.  In  Western  Oregon  the  bees 
are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  small  farmer  beekeeper,  while  in  Eastern  Oregon 
the  large  commercial  producers  own  most  of  the  bees.  A  beekeeper  in  the  Coast 
region,  with  only  ten  swarms  of  bees,  marketed  last  season  2,000  pounds  of  honey. 

With  a  very  small  investment  the  bees  not'  only  furnish  an  abundance  of 
honey  for  the  Oregon  farmers'  table,  but  where  there  are  plenty  of  nectar- 
producing  plants,  such  as  alfalfa,  clover  or  elkweed,  they  also  bring  in  a  con- 
siderable revenue  through  the  sale  of  honey. 

The  opening  of  new  irrigation  projects  and  the  further  study  of  native  flora 
are  increasing  the  known  pasturage  for  bees.  Apparently  there  are  few  places 
in  the  state  where  at  least  a  few  colonies  of  bees  could  not  be  kept  with  profit 
when  proper  attention  is  given  them. 

Field  Crops 

Standard  field  crops  such  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  all  do  well  in  the 
Willamette  Valley.  Fall  sown  crops  do  better  as  a  rule  than  spring  sown. 
Vetch  and  oats  for  hay  is  a  splendid  crop.  For  the  heavy  soils,  inclined  to  be 
too  wet  for  common  vetch,  the  new  Hungarian  vetch  is  highly  productive.  Clover 
is  the  great  hay  and  seed  crop  on  practically  all  Western  Oregon  farms,  and  is 
a  valuable  factor  in  rotation.  It  is  grown  not  only  for  pasture,  and  to  be  cut  as 
hay  but  the  sale  of  clover  seed  is  proving  very  profitable  to  clover  growers.  In 
addition  to  this  it  restores  fertility  to  the  soil.  Alfalfa  grows  successfully  on  the 
sandy  soils  and  the  river  bottom  lands.  Like  clover  it  also  restores  fertility  to 
the  soil  and  builds  up  the  land  by  adding  nitrogen  to  the  soil  that  has  been 
depleted  of  its  plant-growing  elements  by  the  long-continued  cropping  to  grains. 
Field  peas  are  grown  to  advantage  as  pasture  for  hogs  and  also  for  seed.  Corn. 
either  for  silage  or  for  seed,  but  especially  for  silage  and  green  forage,  to  be 
fed  during  the  dry  season  of  harvest,  is  widely  grown.  Two  varieties  most 
commonly  planted  are  Minnesota  13  for  silage  and  Minnesota  23  for  grain. 
Flax,  for  both  fibre  and  seed  purposes,  is  grown  on  many  Willamette  Valley 
farms,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  state  retting  plant  at  Salem.  Potatoes 
and  all  kinds  of  root  crops  thrive  throughout  Western  Oregon. 

The  following  comparison  of  Oregon's  yield  of  grain  with  that  of  other 
states  taken  from  the  year  book  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
puts  Oregon  in  a  favorable  light.  It  gives  the  average  crop  for  a  ten-year  period, 
of  wheat,  oats  and  barley : 
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Yield  in  Bushels  Per  Acre. 

Wheat  Oats  Barley 

State  —                                     10  years  10  years  10  years 

Ohio  ........................  14.9  33.2  27.3 

Indiana    .....................  14.2  29.0  25.4 

Illinois   ......................  15.5  31.2  27.8 

Michigan  ....................  14.5  31.6  25.0 

Wisconsin   ...................  16.6  33.3  28.6 

Minnesota   ...................  13.0  31.7  25.7 

Iowa  ........................  14.6  29.5  25.6 

Missouri    ....................  13.4  23.4  21.9 

North  Dakota  ................  12.1  29.7  23.0 

South  Dakota  ................  12.1  31.6  25.3 

Nebraska  ....................  17.5  26.4  24.0 

Kansas  ......................  14.0  24.4  19.8 

United  States  ................  14.1  29.5  25.7 

OREGON  ...................  19.5  30.0  32.2 


Live  Stock 

At  every  National  or  International  Fair  Oregon's  live  stock  has  brought 
new  laurels  to  the  state.  With  the  passing  of  the  range  in  Western  Oregon, 
it  was  found  that  the  farmers  could  not  afford  to  support  star  boarders  in  their 
herds  or  flocks,  and  the  elimination  of  scrubs  took  place  in  short  order.  In  place 
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of  the  unlimited  range  and  the  fair  to  middling  stock  owned  by  a  comparative 
few,  we  have  today  hundreds  and  thousands  of  smaller  tracts  whose  owners 
raise  a  few  pure-bred  animals  each  year.  The  farmer  of  today,  in  place  of 
growing  wheat  exclusively,  has  a  few  good  cattle  to  sell,  a  small  flock  of  sheep, 
and  a  bunch  of  hogs  to  market.  In  place  of  selling  his  hay,  he  markets  it  in  the 
form  of  beef  or  pork  or  mutton.  The  bringing  to  Oregon  of  pure-bred  bulls, 
boars  and  bucks  has  meant  much  to  the  cattle,  hog  and  sheep  industry. 

In  speaking  of  the  livestock  situation  in  Oregon,  G.  A.  Peirson,  President 
of  the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards,  says : 

"Oregon  has  the  ideal  climatic  conditions  to  make  easy  the  raising  of  all 
kinds  of  livestock.  Temperate  summers  and  mild  winters  reduce  to  the  minimum 
obstacles  of  heat  and  cold  which  are  such  drawbacks  in  other  sections.  The 
abundant  rainfall  over  many  parts  of  the  state  insures  good  pastures,  forage 
crops  and  grains.  In  some  sections,  corn  is  being  grown  successfully.  Rotation 
of  crops  and  diversified  farming  are  becoming  more  and  more  the  rule.  This 
manner  of  tilling  the  soil  has  a  tendency  to  keep  down  the  development  of 
parasites,  and,  together  with  the  ideal  climatic  conditions,  tends  to  insure  healthy 
livestock. 

There  is  good  opportunity  in  Oregon  at  this  time  for  the  farmer  who  desires 
to  raise  hogs.  The  supply  is  very  limited,  and  as  a  result  fully  half  a  million 
live  hogs  were  brought  to  the  Oregon  and  Washington  centralized  markets  from 
the  Dakotas  in  1922  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $9,000,000.  There  is  a  steadily 
increasing  outlet  through  Oregon's  well  established  livestock  market  for  all  kinds 
of  market  animals. 

A  large  percentage  of  Oregon's  livestock  population  is  of  the  well-bred  kinds. 
Poorly  bred  animals  are  the  exception  in  Oregon.  Evidence  of  this  may  be  obtained 
by  viewing  the  animals  taken  to  the  livestock  market  for  sale  and  reviewing  the 
records  made  by  Oregon's  pure  bred  stock  in  the  National  and  International  fairs. 
At  these  fairs  Oregon's  livestock,  including  sheep,  hogs  and  beef  and  dairy  cattle 
have  taken  a  large  share  of  the  prizes.  The  Oregon  farmer  has  learned  that 
it  costs  no  more  to  produce  the  well-bred  animal,  and  he  gets  a  greater  return 
for  his  product. 

A  recent  compilation  of  the  livestock  population  of  Oregon,  1923,  compared 
with  1922,  shows  as  follows: 

Kind—  1923  1922 

Beef  Cattle  and  Calves 625,000  620,000 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Calves 218,000  216,000 

Hogs  (all  kinds) 231,000  220,000 

Sheep  and  Goats 1,897,000  1,860,000 

Horses  and  Mules 286,000  286,000 

The  stock  growers  of  Oregon  are  fortunate  in  having  a  market  of  their  own 
at  North  Portland,  where  there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  what  these 
farmers  produce.  Up  to  1909,  a  large  part  of  the  livestock  products  had  to  be 
shipped  great  distances  to  the  Missouri  River  markets.  By  having  a  public 
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market  in  their  own  state  these  long  hauls  to  Middle  Western  markets  are 
avoided,  with  a  considerable  saving  in  the  way  of  transportation  costs  and 
shrinkage. 

With  conditions  indicated  above,  Oregon  offers  an  ideal  location  for  the 
farmer  who  will  work  hard  to  produce  good  quality  livestock." 

Pacific  International  Livestock  Exposition 

Early  in  November  of  each  year,  the  Pacific  International  Live  Stock  Expo- 
sition is  held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  for  a  period  of  eight  days.  This  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  livestock  expositions  held  in  America,  both  from  point  of 
the  number  of  entries,  and  from  quality  of  animals  as  well. 

Herds  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  come  hither  to  contest 
for  high  awards  in  the  show  ring. 

The  building  itself  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  It  is  valued  at  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

This  great  exposition  is  not  local  in  character,  for  it  supports  and  encourages 
the  livestock  industry  not  alone  of  Oregon,  but  Washington,  Idaho,.  California, 
Montana  and  other  western  states.  It  is  remarkably  well  balanced,  with  great 
departments  for  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs  and  draft  horses. 

In  connection  are  held  a  brilliant  society  horse  show,  ranking  with  any  held 
on  the  continent,  the  Western  Winter  Poultry  Show,  the  Western  Dairy  Products 
Show  and  an  extensive  and  adequate  Manufacturers'  and  Land  Products  Show. 
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Sheep  and  Wool 

More  and  more  the  farmers  of  the  Willamette  Valley  are  taking  up  the 
raising  of  a  few  sheep.  A  small  flock  of  from  10  to  50  head  can  be  kept  with 
a  minimum  of  expense.  They  can  rough  it  in  winter,  picking  up  grass  around 
the  fence  corners  and  grazing  on  fields  not  in  use,  and  with  a  little  hay  they 
come  through  the  winter  in  good  shape.  Spring  in  the  Willamette  Valley  comes 
early  and  the  lambs  find  plenty  of  green  forage  and  grow  rapidly.  They  are 
usually  marketed  in  April,  May  or  June.  Spring  lambs  command  a  good  price. 
After  the  lambs  are  marketed,  the  ewes  are  turned  in  the  meadows  and  stubble- 
fields  and  if  necessary  are  fed  some  vetch,  clover  or  kale.  The  sale  of  the  spring 
lambs,  of  the  fleece  and  the  mutton,  brings  in  a  welcome  addition  to  the  revenue 
of  the  small  farmer.  Most  of  the  sheep  seen  throughout  the  Willamette  Valley 
are  Cotswold  and  Shropshire. 

The  percentage  of  increase  of  the  flocks  in  Southern  Oregon  averages  85 
per  cent.  In  the  Willamette  Valley  it  averages  87  per  cent,  and  along  the  Coast 
102  per  cent.  It  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  twin  lambs  frisking  around  their 
mother  on  the  hillside  in  the  Coast  counties  and  it  is  these  twins  that  account 
for  the  102  per  cent  of  increase  in  the  flocks.  On  account  of  the  mild  climate, 
there  is  but  little  loss  among  the  lambs.  The  climate  of  the  Willamette  Valley 
and  Western  Oregon  is  not  unlike  that  of  England,  and  the  long  wool  sheep 
of  the  Willamette  Valley  in  competition  with  their  English  relatives  usually  come 
away  with  the  blue  ribbon. 

The  production  of  sheep  and  wool  is  one  of  Oregon's  most  important  indus- 
tries. There  are  approximately  2,000,000  sheep  in  the  state.  The  wool  output 
for  1922  was  in  excess  of  14,000,000  pounds.  Oregon  wools  are  among  the 
best  wools  produced  in  America.  They  grade  as  fine,  fine  medium  and  medium, 
and  what  is  known  on  the  market  as  Valley  wools,  being  the  wools  that  are 
produced  in  Western  Oregon,  principally  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  These  wools 
are  of  coaser  texture,  some  of  them  being  of  the  quality  known  as  braid. 

West  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  Oregon  is  found  one  of  the  most  favor- 
able climatic  conditions  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  Eight  woolen 
mills  and  two  wool  scouring  plants  are  in  operation  in  Oregon.  The  blankets  and 
woolens  are  of  unusually  fine  texture  and  their  intrinsic  merit  is  finding  a  place 
for  them  in  the  international  markets. 

Oregon  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  the  breeding  ground  for  the  best 
range  sheep  in  America.  Oregon  rams  and  ewes  are  in  demand  for  breeding 
purposes,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Australia,  Argentina,  South  Africa 
and  other  foreign  countries. 

Hogs 

The  demand  for  hogs  by  the  Packing  Houses  in  Oregon  and  the  fact  that 
train  loads  of  packing  house  products  are  shipped  from  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and  the  Dakotas  to  supply  the  Oregon  market  is  stimulating  great  interest  in  the 
hog-raising  industry  in  Oregon. 
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Hog  raising  has  proved  profitable  in  Oregon  on  account  of  the  mild  climate 
which  allows  the  hogs  to  live  in  the  open  fields  and  to  eat  green  feed  through- 
out the  year.  This  gives  them,  to  a  large  extent,  immunity  from  contagious 
diseases.  Occasionally  in  the  Middle  West  whole  herds  are  swept  away  by 
cholera.  Fortunately  Oregon  is  not  afflicted  in  this  way — cholera  being  com- 
paratively rare. 

Angora  Goats 

One  of  the  farmer's  most  valuable  helpers  in  clearing  the  brush  covered 
land  is  the  angora  goat.  It  picks  up  its  living  in  keeping  the  stumps  free  of 
new  sprouts  and  destroying  brush.  It  also  furnishes  the  Oregon  farmer  with 
an  annual  clip  of  500,000  pounds  of  mohair.  The  average  price  is  35  cents  per 
pound. 

Oregon  is  one  of  the  leading  states  in  the  number  of  its  angora  goats  and 
its  production  of  mohair.  Oregon  mohair,  on  account  of  its  great  length  and 
fineness,  due  to  the  climatic  conditions  here,  commands  the  highest  market  price. 
Hundreds  of  angora  bucks  are  sold  by  Oregon  breeders  each  year  at  from 
$50.00  to  $100.00  each  to  Eastern  dealers.  One  registered  angora  buck  raised  in 
Oregon  recently  sold  for  $1500.  Oregon's  angora  goats  for  years  have  carried 
away  the  larger  part  of  the  championship  prizes  at  National  and  International 
exhibits. 
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Hops 

Though  Western  Oregon  raises  hops  of  unsurpassed  quality  and  richness, 
and  has  been  a  large  producer  in  years  past,  the  reduced  market  in  recent  years 
has  made  the  industry  of  comparatively  slight  importance.  In  general,  this 
is  a  business  for  the  large  operator  rather  than  the  settler  with  limited  resources. 

Walnuts 

English  walnuts  have  been  successfully  grown  in  Oregon  for  over  twenty- 
five  years.  The  commercial  plantings  vary  from  a  few  acres  to  as  high  as  1600 
acres,  and  average  between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age.  The  average  yield, 
year  in  and  year  out,  is  about  1,000  pounds  of  nuts  to  the  acre.  Occasionally 
enormous  yields  are  secured  from  small  plantings  or  isolated  trees.  For  instance, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  mature  trees,  planted  round  a  city  residence  for  shade,  to 
yield  enough  revenue  to  pay  the  annual  taxes  on  the  property. 

Most  of  the  walnuts  in  Oregon  are  grown  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
the  Willamette  Valley  being  the  center  of  the  industry.  Extensive  plant- 
ings are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Newberg,  Hillsboro,  McMinnville,  Sheridan, 
and  Salem.  Since  the  entire  area  where  the  English  walnut  grows  successfully 
in  the  United  States  is  limited,  and  certain  parts  of  Oregon  and  California  seem 
to  be  the  most  favored  regions  for  its  growth,  the  future  of  the  industry  in 
Oregon  seems  to  be  definitely  assured. 

Walnuts  are  no  longer  a  luxury,  but  are  generally  recognized  as  one  of 
our  standard  food  products.  This  is  natural,  since  walnuts  have  three  times  the 
food  value  of  beefsteak  and  are  twice  as  nutritious  as  wheat  products.  The 
walnut,  moreover,  is  not  perishable  like  most  of  the  fruits.  It  can  be  gathered 
somewhat  at  leisure,  is  easily  preserved,  and  can  be  shipped  long  distances  with- 
out special  care  in  transportation.  Among  its  other  advantages  as  a  crop  to 
grow,  it  has  few  insect  enemies  or  diseases,  and  consequently  involves  very  little 
expense  in  spraying  and  little  danger  of  crop  failure.  Because  of  their  size  and 
superior  quality,  Oregon  walnuts  generally  command  a  premium  in  Eastern 
markets. 

The  variety  most  commonly  grown  for  commercial  purposes  is  the  Fran- 
quette,  especially  the  Vrooman  strain.  It  produces  a  nut  of  good  quality,  well 
sealed,  and  bears  a  generous  crop  nearly  every  year.  An  orchard  of  such  trees, 
coming  into  bearing  at  from  six  to  eight  years,  is  an  asset  of  permanent  cumu- 
lative value. 

Filberts 

The  growing  of  filberts  in  Western  Oregon  has  become  firmly  established 
in  the  past  few  years,  and  is  destined  to  make  rapid  development,  due  to  climatic 
and  growing  conditions  that  make  this  region  especially  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  filberts.  The  Pacific  Northwest  is  the  only  place  in  the  United  States 
where  filberts  are  grown  commercially  to  any  extent.  Here  the  filbert  thrives. 
The  large,  fresh  nuts  are  much  superior  to  the  imported  stock,  which  is  always 
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at  least  a  year  old  when  received.  Wherever  the  wild  hazel  nut  grows  the  filbert 
does  well  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  Trees  begin  to  bear  at  five  to  six  years  old 
and  reach  full  bearing  at  about  ten  years.  The  Barcelona  and  the  Du  Chilly 
varieties  are  the  favorites,  though  Nottingham,  Daviana,  and  other  varieties  are 
being  grown  with  promise.  The  filbert,  like  the  walnut,  is  not  a  short-term 
investment,  but  yields  a  sure  and  safe  income  in  the  long  run. 

Does  the  Farm  Pay  in  Oregon? 

Whether  the  farm  pays  in  Oregon  depends  very  largely  upon  the  farmer. 
If  he  is  the  kind  of  a  farmer  whose  gates  always  drag,  whose  fences  are  down, 
whose  fields  are  full  of  weeds,  and  whose  wife  has  none  of  the  labor  saving 
conveniences,  the  farm  will  not  pay  in  Oregon  any  better  than  elsewhere.  If, 
however,  he  has  thrift  and  intelligence,  is  willing  to  work  and  will  use  ordinary 
care  in  the  selection  of  his  farm,  the  farm  will  pay  in  Oregon  and  pay  abundantly. 
It  will  pay  in  better  things  than  cabbages  and  potatoes.  It  will  pay  in  a  feeling 
of  independence  and  self  reliance,  and  best  of  all,  it  will  pay  in  health  and  good 
citizenship,  for  there  is  no  better  product  raised  on  Oregon's  farms  than  Oregon's 
children. 

The  Oregon  Agricultural  College  recently  gathered  statistics  from  1521 
average  farms  which  show  that  the  value  of  the  Oregon  farm  house  ranges  from 
$1204.00  to  $1549.00.  In  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  Valley  the  value  of  the 
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farm  house  ranges  from  $3000  to  $5000.  These  farmers  had  no  other  source 
of  income  than  the  farm  and  from  the  1521  farmers  named  above  93  out  of  every 
hundred  reported  having  bank  accounts. 

The  settler  in  Oregon  will  find  many  advantages  here  that  he  will  not  find 
elsewhere.  Throughout  Western  Oregon  it  is  not  difficult  to  put  running  water 
in  the  house  and  barns  from  a  spring  or  mountain  stream.  Where  a  stream  does 
not  run  across  the  farm  or  there  is  no  spring,  a  good  well  can  usually  be  secured 
at  moderate  depth,  the  average  for  the  whole  state  being  34  feet,  though  it  is 
much  less  than  this  in  Western  Oregon. 

Recently  gathered  statistics  show  that  80  per  cent  of  Oregon's  farmers  have 
telephones ;  75  per  cent  have  access  to  libraries ;  61  per  cent  are  in  easy  reach  of 
Ligh  schools  and  56  per  cent  receive  their  mail  daily  by  rural  free  delivery. 

In  the  Coast  country  25  per  cent  of  the  farmers'  wives  belong  to  clubs  or 
other  associations.  In  Southern  Oregon  39  per  cent  and  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
63  per  cent  of  the  farmers'  wives  secure  a  wider  outlook  on  life  through  affiliation 
with  women's  organizations.  In  many  small  communities  a  union  church  is  main- 
tained where  from  six  to  a  dozen  denominations  worship  in  harmony  and  help 
support  the  minister. 

One  reason  for  the  greater  interest  taken  by  women  in  Oregon  in  clubs 
and  other  similar  associations  is  the  fact  that  Oregon  is  a  leader  along  political 
lines.  Oregon  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  states  to  adopt  woman  suffrage,  direct 
legislation,  the  initiative,  the  referendum  and  the  recall.  Western  Oregon  has 
many  strong  rural  organizations  such  as  the  Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
various  co-operative  unions  so  that  newcomers  to  Oregon  need  not  stagnate 
mentally  or  socially. 

Oregon's  Forest  Wealth 

Oregon  has  a  larger  supply  of  timber  than  any  other  state,  452,000.000,000 
feet,  board  measure.  Fully  one-fifth  of  all  the  standing  timber  in  the  United 
States  is  within  the  borders  of  Oregon.  By  proper  care  in  the  conservation 
of  her  timber  resources  and  the  reforesting  of  areas  suited  only  to  timber  culture, 
Oregon  will  have  a  perpetual  supply  of  lumber.  The  lumber  industry  puts  in 
circulation  in  Oregon  $75,000,000  annually,  and  gives  employment,  through  the 
various  channels  of  the  business,  to  40,000  workers.  At  the  present  time  Oregon 
is  cutting  about  100,000  acres  of  forest  each  year  and  about  2,565.000,000  feet, 
board  measure,  of  timber.  At  this  rate  the  state's  timber  resources  would  last 
more  than  100  years.  With  vast  areas  of  second  growth  timber  coming  to 
maturity,  and  other  areas  to  be  planted,  even  the  increased  demand  for  Oregon 
timber  that  must  come  inevitably  with  the  depletion  of  timber  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  cannot  exhaust  Oregon's  present  supply  until  other  supplies, 
fostered  by  a  wise  policy  of  conservation,  can  be  ready  for  the  saw  mill.  Properly 
treated,  a  forest  is  not  like  a  mine.  It  is  a  renewable  resource.  Oregon's  forest 
wealth,  therefore,  intelligently  conserved,  will  become  a  perpetual  asset,  bringing 
annually  into  the  State  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  employing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men. 
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Oregon's  Water  Power  Possibilities 

Oregon  is  one  of  the  richest  states  in  the  Union  in  its  "white  coal,"  as  water 
power  is  frequently  called.  In  speaking  of  the  power  possibilities  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  the  National  Conservation  Commission  said,  "Approximately  one- 
third  of  all  the  water  power  in  the  United  States  is  shown  to  be  within  the 
Columbia  River  Basin.  There  is  as  much  water  power  in  this  basin  as  is  found 
in  the  26  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River." 

In  the  past  Oregon,  like  most  other  states,  had  a  chaotic  water  law,  but  some 
years  ago  new  laws  based  on  the  best  to  be  found  in  other  states  were  passed  by 
the  Oregon  legislature  and  Oregon's  water  laws  are  now  considered  models  for 
other  states.  In  speaking  of  Oregon's  water  power  possibilities  John  H.  Lewis, 
former  state  engineer,  in  a  published  report  says : 

"Approximately  20,000,000  horsepower,  or  one-third  of  all  the  undeveloped 
water  power  in  the  United  States,  is  located  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  (Sen- 
ate Document  676,  Sixtieth  Congress,  second  session.)  Of  this  amount,  over 
3,000,000  horsepower  is  within  economical  transmission  distance  of  tide  water 
at  Portland.  Those  familiar  with  world  possibilities  in  water  power  develop- 
ment claim  that  there  is  no  city  in  the  world  of  the  same  size,  similarly  situated 
on  tide  water,  which  has  so  much  water  power  adjacent.  It  is  this  enormous 
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power,  coupled  with  convenient  rail  and  water  transportation  facilities,  and 
mild  climate,  which  gives  hope  that  Portland  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  the 
center  of  a  world  commerce,  and  ultimately  become  the  Niagara  and  New  York 
of  the  West. 

State  Lands 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  for  sale  about  600,000  acres  of  school  land,  most 
of  which  is  in  Eastern  Oregon.  It  consists  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions in  each  township  and  with  the  exception  of  land  not  yet  surveyed,  is  offered 
at  not  less  than  $7.50  an  acre.  Only  by  inspection  can  the  character  of  the  land 
be  determined.  Records  of  the  State  Land  Office  contain  meager  descriptions 
and  nothing  whatever  of  the  character  of  the  soil.  In  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Surveyor  General  at  Portland,  are  field  notes  which  impart  some  informa- 
tion on  soil,  timber  growth  and  uses  to  which  land  may  be  put.  Any  person 
over  the  age  of  18  years,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  has 
declared  his  intention  to  become  such,  may  purchase  320  acres  of  school  land.  The 
applicant  must  declare  under  oath  that  he  desires  the  land  for  his  own  use  and 
that  he  has  made  no  contract,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  sell  the  land.  No  residence 
upon  the  land  is  required.  Payments  may  be  made  in  five  annual  installments  of 
$1.50  an  acre,  the  first  when  application  is  made.  Deferred  payments  draw  6 
per  cent  interest. 

All  of  the  state  school  lands  that  are  easily  accessible  and  have  an  apparent 
value  in  excess  of  the  state's  price  have  been  bought.  The  remainder  includes 
some  timber  and  grazing  lands  and  a  small  proportion  of  tillable  lands  seldom 
of  value  as  isolated  holdings,  and  usually  sold  to  ranchers  or  timber  owners  who 
own  other  property  in  the  same  vicinity.  None  of  the  state  school  acreage  is 
known  to  be  desirable  for  homestead  purposes,  although  now  and  then  a  piece 
is  found  which  partly  fills  the  desire.  Homeseekers  are  not  advised  to  spend  their 
time  or  money  searching  for  such  land  suitable  for  farm  homes. 

Homesteads 

The  day  of  obtaining  desirable  homesteads  in  Oregon  is  almost  past.  Very 
few  locations  can  be  found  that  would  be  profitable  for  farming.  For  the  most 
part  the  13,300,000  acres  of  unappropriated  government  lands  are  mountainous 
and  rugged  tracts  in  Central  and  Eastern  Oregon.  Without  irrigation  the  best 
of  these  lands  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  crops  and  the  uncertainty  of  when 
they  will  be  reclaimed  makes  homesteading  hazardous  at  this  time  from  the 
standpoint  of  financial  return.  All  vacant  unappropriated  lands,  non-mineral  and 
non-saline  in  character,  are  subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  laws.  A  town- 
ship diagram,  showing  only  entered  lands  in  any  township,  can  be  procured  from 
the  Registrar  or  Receiver  of  the  Land  Office  for  that  district.  The  diagram 
required  should  be  specified  by  township  and  range  number.  Land  offices  in 
Oregon  are  located  at  following  points:  Burns,  La  Grande,  Lakeview,  Portland, 
Roseburg,  The  Dalles  and  Vale. 
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Oregon's  Fishing  Industry 

Oregon  has  long  been  the  mecca  of  the  sportsman  and  fisherman  for  its 
unequalled  sport  with  gun  and  rod.  Here  the  sportsman  can  bag  quail,  grouse, 
Chinese  pheasants,  duck,  geese,  brant,  bobcats,  deer,  bear,  cougar  and  other 
game,  while  the  fisherman  can  have  royal  sport  with  fly  line  and  reel  in  the 
mountain  brooks  filling  his  creel  with  gamey,  firm-meated  speckled  trout  from 
the  ice  cold  mountain  streams  or  fishing  the  lakes  and  larger  streams  for  fish 
of  a  size  that  will  test  the  strength  of  his  rod  and  line  and  tax  his  ingenuity  to 
land.  But  the  king  of  Oregon's  fish  in  the  salmon.  The  annual  value  of  the 
salmon,  shad,  sturgeon,  clam,  crab,  crawfish  and  other  food  and  shell  fish  aver- 
ages $15,000,000. 

The  Columbia  River,  which  is  recognized  as  the  greatest  fishing  stream  in 
the  world,  is  the  main  artery  through  which  flows  wealth  that  goes  to  make  the 
salmon  fisheries  one  of  Oregon's  important  industries.  In  proof  of  this,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  great  stream  has  produced,  since  commercial  fishing  began, 
over  one  hundred  million  dollars  of  the  Royal  Chinook  salmon,  conceded  to  be 
the  best  food  fish  in  the  world. 

In  addition,  Oregon  has  twelve  other  important  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  the  Columbia  River,  from  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  salmon  are  taken  annually  by  the  fishermen  residing  along 
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these  streams.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  total  product  of  the 
fish  crop  is  taken  from  these  streams.  There  are  actually  engaged  in  harvesting 
and  caring  for  the  salmon  crop  15,000  working  people  and  approximately  50,000 
people  are  depending  upon  this  industry  for  support. 

Reclamation 

Oregon  is  definitely  committed  to  the  reclamation  of  vast  areas  of  her 
tillable  land,  partly  through  irrigation,  partly  through  drainage  and  diking,  partly 
through  the  elimination  of  big  stumps  on  logged-off  land.  The  work  has  been 
under  way  for  some  time  in  many  different  sections  of  the  state,  with  substantial 
results  already  achieved.  But  present  attainments  are  only  an  incentive  and 
guarantee  of  vastly  greater  achievements  to  come. 

The  State  Legislature  has  provided  adequate  laws  for  the  organization  of 
reclamation  projects  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  settlers;  state 
commissions  are  established  to  give  expert  counsel ;  and  chambers  of  commerce 
all  over  the  state,  in  co-operation  with  the  Oregon  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
are  giving  substantial  and  dynamic  support  to  those  projects  that  are  immediately 
feasible  and  promise  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  settler. 

Approximately  a  million  acres  of  land  in  Oregon  is  already  under  irrigation. 
Another  million  acres  is  in  feasible  projects.  In  addition  a  half  million  acres  in 
the  Willamette  Valley  is  in  need  of  supplemental  irrigation  to  produce  maximum 
crops  in  dry  seasons. 

Experience  has  shown  that  reclamation  is  not  only  of  paramount  importance 
in  soil  improvement  in  Oregon,  but  that  it  will  make  it  possible  to  double  the 
productive  area  of  the  state.  Thus,  the  value  of  the  Multnomah  drainage  district, 
formerly  dotted  with  duck  ponds,  was  about  one  million  dollars  before  it  was 
reclaimed  at  an  expense  of  $550,000  for  drainage.  It  is  now  worth  several 
millions  of  dollars  and  its  agricultural  value  is  steadily  increasing. 

Logged  Off  Lands 

Of  about  2,500,000  acres  of  land  from  which  timber  has  been  cut  or  burned 
off,  approximately  830,000  acres  are  classed  as  desirable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. A  logged  off  farm  tract  means  hard  work  to  reclaim  it,  but  as  a  rule  the 
soil  is  highly  productive  and  many  farmers  have  made  good  on  these  lands.  A 
new  stump-burning  process  developed  by  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station  reduces 
by  half  the  cost  of  destroying  the  big  stumps  on  logged  off  land. 

Roads  and  Highways 

During  the  past  few  years  Oregon  has  had  a  wonderful  awakening  as  to 
the  value  of  good  highways.  Men  of  vision  and  wealth  have  contributed  their 
services  toward  putting  Oregon  in  the  forefront  of  the  good  roads  states.  In 
1913  the  State  Legislature  passed  the  highway  law,  which  created  the  State 
Highway  Commission  and  the  position  of  State  Highway  Engineer.  During 
the  eleven  years  up  to  January  1,  1914,  there  had  been  expended  in  Oregon  by 
the  county  courts  of  the  state,  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  the 
sum  of  $18,392,042. 
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In  1914  the  counties  and  the  state  expended  nearly  six  million  dollars  in 
improving  the  highways.  Since  then  enormous  sums  have  been  put  into  the 
splendid  highway  system  that  has  given  distinction  to  the  state  and  led  thousands 
of  people  to  tour  the  commonwealth. 

At  the  end  of  1922  the  highways  of  the  state,  including  city,  county  and  state 
roads,  built  according  to  the  standards  of  the  State  Highway  Commission,  in- 
cluded 838  miles  of  paving,  1,197  miles  of  graveled  or  macadamized  road,  475 
miles  of  graded  earth  road,  and  1,940  miles  of  unimproved  road.  In  addition, 
United  States  Government  forest  roads  in  Oregon  included  100  miles  of  paving 
and  195  miles  of  graded  road. 

During  1919  only  five  states  constructed  more  miles  of  paved  highways 
than  Oregon ;  and  in  1920  only  four  states  had  more  funds  available  for  high- 
way work.  In  1921-1922  the  total  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  Oregon 
Highway  Commission  was  55  million  dollars.  With  the  completion  of  the  Pacfiic 
Highway,  which  is  under  contract  to  be  finished  in  1923,  Oregon  will  be  the  first 
state  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  have  a  paved  highway  the  entire  length  of  the 
state. 

The  West  Side  Pacific  Highway  from  Portland  through  Corvallis  to  Eugene 
is  nearly  completed.  The  Columbia  Highway  is  paved  from  Astoria  to  The 
Dalles,  and  macadamized  and  gravel  finished  to  Pendleton.  During  the  summer 
of  1923  the  Old  Oregon  Trail  was  completed  from  Pendleton  to  the  Idaho 
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line.  Rapid  progress  is  being  made  on  both  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the 
Roosevelt  Highway  along  the  coast,  and  on  several  of  the  connecting  links,  as 
for  instance  between  Newport  and  Coos  Bay.  The  Mount  Hood  loop  is  open, 
and  the  highway  from  The  Dalles  to  California  through  Central  Oregon  is 
rapidly  nearing  completion. 

Transportation 

Western  Oregon's  principal  railroad  system  is  the  Southern  Pacific.  The 
Shasta  Route,  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Willamette  River,  has  its  northern  terminus  at  Portland.  From  Portland  its 
parallel  lines  of  steel  bind  Portland  to  its  California  neighbor  on  the  south,  San 
Francisco.  The  Shasta  Route  traverses  the  heart  of  Western  Oregon,  passing 
through  the  following  important  cities,  Oregon  City,  Salem,  Albany,  Eugene, 
Roseburg,  Grants  Pass,  Medford  and  Ashland.  Out  of  Portland  to  the  south, 
through  Newberg,  McMinnville,  and  Independence  to  Corvallis,  the  west  side 
electric  trains  run  through  a  beautiful  undulating  country,  dotted  with  orchards, 
dairies,  and  general  farms,  unsurpassed  for  fertility,  diversity,  and  home-like 
charm.  A  perfect  network  of  lines,  both  steam  and  electric,  serve  the  Willamette 
Valley,  putting  the  residents  of  Hillsboro,  Forest  Grove,  McMinnville,  Sheridan, 
Dallas,  Independence,  Corvallis,  Newberg,  Woodburn,  Silverton,  Lebanon,  Spring- 
field and  scores  of  other  smaller  communities  in  touch  with  each  other  and  with 
the  State  Capital  and  Portland.  Three  branch  lines  connect  the  Willamette 
Valley  with  the  seacoast,  one  going  to  the  Tillamook  resorts,  another  going  to 
Newport  on  Yaquina  Bay  and  another  to  Gardiner,  Reedsport,  Marshfield  and 
North  Bend,  establishing  railroad  connection  with  the  Coos  Bay  country.  The 
Natron  cut-off,  soon  to  be  built,  connecting  the  Klamath  Falls  country  directly 
with  the  Willamette  Valley  by  way  of  Kirk,  Crescent  Lake,  and  Oakridge,  will 
serve  a  vast  area,  rich  in  natural  resources  and  scenic  grandeur. 

Oregon's  Health 

Oregon  has  the  lowest  mortality  rate  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  In  discus- 
sing the  health  conditions  in  Oregon,  Dr.  Calvin  S.  White,  formerly  secretary 
of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Health,  says:  "Those  pestilential  scourges  that 
claim  so  many  victims  in  less  favored  portions  of  the  globe  are  not  nearly  so 
virulent  in  Oregon." 

For  perfect  industrial  and  intellectual  development  of  the  human  being 
climatic  conditions  of  Western  Oregon  approximate  the  ideal,  according  to 
Chief  Wells  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  who  quotes  statistics  showing 
that  a  temperature  of  66  degrees  is  best  suited  to  physical  activity,  and  that  a 
temperature  of  39  degrees  is  most  favorable  for  mental  effort.  The  mean  annual 
summer  temperature  of  Western  Oregon  at  Portland  is  66  degrees,  and  the 
mean  annual  winter  temperature  is  39  degrees. 

As  far  as  public  health  and  disease  prevention  problems  are  concerned, 
Oregon  is  in  the  van  with  the  most  progressive  states,  and  asks  of  its  citizens — 
those  already  here  and  prospective  ones — that  they  do  their  share  toward  keeping 
this  state  what  it  is  now,  a  region  of  pre-eminent  health. 
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Labor  Conditions 

Unless  the  prospective  settler  can  bring  some  means  with  him  to  Oregon 
it  will  be  unwise  to  come  here.  While  it  is  true  that  thousands  of  persons  have 
come  here  in  former  years  with  practically  no  capital  and  through  their  energy 
and  intelligence  have  prospered  and  done  well,  yet  at  the  same  time  unless  a 
man  has  enough  money  to  look  around  and  support  himself  for  a  while,  it  will 
be  unwise  to  come  to  Oregon.  If  a  man  has  two  thousand  dollars  he  can  come 
to  Oregon,  buy  20  or  40  acres  of  logged-off  land  and  get  a  start.  It  would 
be  much  better,  however,  if  he  came  with  three  or  more  thousand  dollars  prepared 
to  buy  a  small  farm  at  from  $35.00  to  $50.00  an  acre  near  some  growing  city, 
where  his  children  could  have  the  advantage  of  good  schools  and  he  would  be 
able  to  have  ready  access  to  a  good  market. 

Before  a  farm  is  bought  the  prospective  buyer  should  thoroughly  investigate 
not  only  the  character  of  the  soil  but  the  neighborhood,  markets,  roads  and  the 
title  to  the  property,  so  that  he  will  be  making  no  mistake  when  he  purchases. 
A  pretty  safe  rule  to  apply  in  buying  a  farm  is  not  to  pay  more  than  twice  its 
assessed  valuation.  In  other  words,  the  farm  must  be  purchased  for  what  it 
will  produce  and  not  for  its  speculative  value. 

In  speaking  of  labor  conditions  in  Oregon,  O.  P.  Hoff,  formerly  State  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  now  State  Treasurer,  in  a  published  report  says : 
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"Although  Oregon  is  largely  undeveloped,  and  regarded  throughout  the  East 
as  a  new  country,  bristling  with  opportunity  and  overflowing  with  'milk  and 
honey/  the  conditions  that  confront  the  laboring  man  here  are  very  much  the 
same  as  prevail  in  other  states  with  undeveloped  resources  and  infant  industries, 
proportion  of  population  taken  into  consideration. 

"Oregon's  undeveloped  resources  are  truly  great  and  all  that  is  claimed 
for  them,  but  every  ambition  and  advanced  system  of  civilization  known  to  the 
East  exists  in  full  flower  in  Oregon.  There  are  no  'bonanzas'  of  gold  or  silver 
merely  waiting  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer.  Working  men  who  come  to 
Oregon  with  little  except  brawny  arms  and  willing  hearts  and  hands,  will  find 
little  more  to  repay  them  here  for  the  great  expense  of  emigrating  to  the  new 
country  than  they  already  have  in  a  reasonably  prosperous  community  in  the 
East,  Middle  West,  North  or  South.  Manual  labor  is  the  same  here  as  elsewhere. 
Salaried  situations  are  no  different.  Wages,  compared  to  living  expenses  are 
so  nearly  similar  to  the  average  of  other  places  as  to  warrant  no  boasting  of 
our  advantages  in  that  respect.  The  thoughtful  and  fairly  satisfied  working  man 
should  consider  the  matter  seriously  and  investigate  fully  before  making  any 
change  in  his  field  of  labor. 

"Large  projects  require  many  laborers  and  often  these  spring  up  in  Oregon, 
but  the  means  of  bringing  workmen  here  are  just  as  rapid  and  cheap  as  in  any 
section  of  the  country ;  hence  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  wages  are  very  much 
different.  Oregon's  advantages  for  laboring  people,  without  sufficient  accumu- 
lations to  give  them  a  start,  are :  A  mild  climate,  certainty  of  crops,  absence  of 
damaging  storms,  and  opportunities  as  good  as  any  other  state. 

"With  empty  hands,  I  question  if  the  emigrating  working  man  has  much 
to  gain  over  other  places  by  coming  to  Oregon.  If  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  able  to  accumulate  say  $2,000  to  $3,000  to  start  with,  he  is  then  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities  as  are  offered  by  the  state. 
During  the  harvesting  season  there  is  a  demand  for  additional  labor,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  extensive  railroad  building  and  extension  work,  but  there  are 
periods  when  many  idle  men  are  unable  to  find  employment  here,  the  same  as 
in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

"The  working  man  who  can  expect  to  reap  benefits  from  the  conditions  in 
this  state  is  he  who  can  secure  possession  of  a  few  acres  of  land  and  make  a 
home,  and  such  land  must  be  procured  by  purchasing  parts  of  subdivided  farms 
or  tracts  of  logged-off  lands,  which  may  be  secured  at  from  $20.00  to  $75.00 
per  acre.  It  is  a  mistake  to  figure  now  on  getting  valuable  Government  land, 
even  out  here,  although  some  is  to  be  had,  it  is  true,  that  will  yield  splendidly 
to  the  man  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  incident  to  the  hardships  of  developing 
and  improving  it  and  putting  up  with  the  disadvantages  of  isolated  living." 

Cost  of  Living  in  Oregon 

To  live  comfortably  in  Western  Oregon  on  a  modest  income  is  vastly  easier 
than  practically  anywhere  else  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal.  Fuel  is  abundant  and  comparatively  cheap.  The  absence  of  excessive  cold, 
violent  storms,  or  high  winds,  makes  the  building  of  a  residence,  or  of  a  barn  for 
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livestock,  much  less  expensive  than  in  the  Middle  West.  Clothing  need  not  be  so 
heavy  nor  so  varied,  since  the  same  weight  of  material  will  do  very  well  winter 
and  summer.  The  prices  of  clothing  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  East.  Vege- 
table crops  can  be  gathered  in  the  garden  practically  the  year  round.  Fruits, 
gathered  in  season  and  prepared  for  winter,  are  inexpensive.  A  cow, 
a  small  flock  of  laying  hens,  and  a  patch  of  berries  to  help  to  keep  down 
expenses  and  together  with  the  vegetable  garden  load  the  table  with  the  essentials 
of  a  good  diet.  Nature  in  Western  Oregon  is  generally  kind  to  the  man  who  has 
need  to  curtail  expenses.  She  speaks  to  him  in  a  gentle  language.  Terror  is 
not  in  her  vocabulary;  for  neither  zero  weather  nor  tornadoes  are  among  her 
weapons  to  scourge  him  to  his  task.  She  gives  him  a  stimulating  environment, 
and  in  addition,  an  all-year  opportunity  to  earn  and  to  save. 

Oregon  does  not  produce  all  it  consumes  nor  manufacture  all  that  it  uses. 
For  this  reason  more  farmers  are  wanted  to  help  supply  the  market  at  hand  for 
many  necessary  things  now  shipped  here  across  the  continent  and  which  we  should 
ourselves  supply. 

Prices  of  land  in  Oregon  are  not  so  high  as  in  other  states  of  the  Pacific 
West.  The  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  make  a  safe  start  in  Oregon  is 
therefore  not  so  great,  the  character  of  the  land  and  its  possibilities  for  agri- 
culture being  considered.  Thus  it  is  generally  regarded  quite  safe  for  a  man 
with  $1500  to  $2000  to  buy  a  farm  in  Western  Oregon,  while  an  initial  investment 
of  $5000  is  considered  the  minimum  in  others  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states. 
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Your  Opportunity  in  Oregon 

Taking  into  consideration  Oregon's  vast  extent,  the  amount  of  her  untiilecl 
land,  her  manufacturing  possibilities,  the  richness  of  her  resources  in  water 
power,  timber,  mineral  wealth,  fisheries,  the  advantages  to  be  found  here  in 
raising  livestock,  poultry,  fruit,  grain,  vegetables,  and  hay  in  connection  with 
her  fertile  soil,  abundant  rainfall,  and  mild  climate,  if  you  are  looking  for  a 
new  location  and  if  you  have  capital  to  buy  land,  with  sufficient  reserve  to  live 
till  your  land  begins  to  produce,  and  if  you  are  willing  to  work,  then  Western 
Oregon  should  prove  the  land  where  your  dreams  will  come  true,  and  where  you 
can  make  a  living  for  yourself  and  family  amid  conditions  that  are  healthful 
and  comfortable  and  in  surroundings  that  are  beautiful  and  inspiring. 

THE  COUNTIES  OF  OREGON 

Benton  County 

Benton  County  has  an  area  of  668  square  miles.  About  one-half  of  the 
county's  area  is  tillable  but  not  over  one-sixth  is  now  in  cultivation.  Logged-off 
land  or  brush  land  suitable  for  dairying  and  general  farming  can  be  had  at  a 
comparatively  low  cost.  Corvallis,  the  home  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, is  the  county  seat  of  Benton  County.  Benton  County's  principal  streams 
are  the  Willamette  River,  the  Alsea,  Longtom,  Luckiamute  and  Marys  River. 
Its  principal  products  are  lumber,  loganberries,  fruit,  vegetables,  grain,  live  stock, 
and  dairy  products.  A  cannery,  three  creameries,  16  sawmills,  a  large  flour  mill, 
and  a  brick  and  tile  factory  afford  markets  for  some  of  those  products. 

Clackamas  County 

Clackamas  County  is  one  of  the  oldest  settled  counties  in  the  state.  Its  area 
is  1864  square  miles.  Oregon  City,  the  original  capital  of  Oregon  is  its  county 
seat.  There  are  opportunities  in  this  county  for  dairying,  raising  onions,  prunes, 
and  market  gardens.  Clackamas  County  raises  more  potatoes  than  any  other 
county  in  the  state.  It  also  ranks  first  in  quinces,  grapes  and  strawberries  and 
second  in  cherries. 

Its  principal  streams  are  the  Willamette,  Clackamas,  Molalla,  Tualatin, 
Pudding  and  Sandy  Rivers.  Its  principal  industries  are  lumbering,  paper  manu- 
facturing, dairying,  fruit  growing,  poultry  raising,  live  stock,  bee  culture  and 
the  raising  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hay,  prunes  and  potatoes.  There  are  20,000 
acres  of  logged-off  lands  within  the  county  whose  average  cost  is  $15.00  per  acre. 
* 

Clatsop  County 

Clatsop  County  is  in  the  Coastal  region.  It  has  40  miles  of  coast  line  front- 
ing the  Ocean.  The  Columbia  River  also  serves  as  a  border  for  40  miles  of  its 
area.  It  has  an  area  of  821  square  miles.  Only  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  county's  area  is  under  cultivation.  Its  residents  are  well-to-do  through 
engaging  in  the  dairying  industry,  fishing,  raising  cranberries,  berries,  fruit 
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and  garden  truck.  Clatsop  County  produces  more  salmon  and  more  cran- 
berries than  any  other  county  in  the  state.  The  soil  along  the  Columbia  River 
is  very  fertile,  being  rich  in  humus.  Splendid  crops  of  alfalfa,  barley,  clover, 
kale,  buckwheat  and  the  various  grasses  grow  on  the  bottom  lands.  Where  the 
hill  lands  are  cleared  loganberries,  strawberries,  blackberries  and  raspberries 
produce  heavy  crops.  There  are  about  10,000  acres  of  logged-off  land  which 
can  be  had  at  a  price  of  from  $10.00  to  $20.00  per  acre.  The  cost  of  clearing  this 
land  will  be  about  $50.00  to  $100.00  an  acre  on  account  of  the  immense  size  of 
the  stumps. 

Columbia  County 

Columbia  County  lies  along  the  Columbia  River  and  has  an  area  of  662  square 
miles.  Today  only  3  per  cent  of  the  county's  area  is  cultivated.  When  it  is 
realized  that  not  over  12,000  acres  of  this  200,000  acres  of  tillable  lands  are  being 
used,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  development  in  this  county. 
Its  county  seat  is  St.  Helens.  It  is  a  country  of  streams  and  springs,  its  principal 
water  courses  being  the  Columbia,  the  Nehalem  and  the  Clatskanie  rivers  and 
Beaver,  Milton  and  Scappoose  creeks.  The  soil  along  the  streams  is  of  deep 
loam  and  silt  formation  and  is  wonderfully  rich  and  productive.  Garden  truck, 
potatoes  and  onions  make  heavy  crops.  It  is  an  ideal  dairy  country,  and  logged- 
off  land  for  a  dairy  ranch  can  be  purchased  at  a  comparatively  low  price. 
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Coos  County 

Coos  County  is  in  the  Coastal  region  and  has  two  excellent  harbors,  Coos 
Bay  and  Coquille  Bay.  Its  area  is  1628  square  miles.  Coos  County  ranks  second 
of  all  counties  of  the  state  in  dairying.  Its  principal  industries  are  lumbering, 
salmon  fishing,  dairying,  cranberry  culture,  farming  and  fruit  raising.  Coquille 
is  its  county  seat.  Its  largest  towns  are  Marshfield  and  North  Bend. 

A  branch  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  has  recently  been  completed  from 
Eugene  down  the  Siuslaw  River  to  the  Coast  to  Reedsport  and  Gardiner  and  on 
to  Marshfield,  North  Bend,  Coquille,  Myrtle  Point  and  Powers,  giving  railroad 
service  to  the  Coos  Bay  country. 

Curry  County 

Curry  County  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  and  borders  on  the 
Ocean.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  unsettled  counties  in  the  entire  United 
States.  It  is  the  "happy  hunting  ground"  for  big  game  hunters.  Its  two  largest 
rivers  are  the  Rogue  River  and  the  Illinois  River.  Its  area  is  1498  square  miles. 
Of  its  960,720  acres,  only  3500  are  in  cultivation.  Gold  Beach  is  the  county 
seat.  The  population  of  the  county  as  shown  by  the  last  census  was  2628. 
Dairying,  farming,  and  the  raising  of  live  stock  are  so  far  its  principal  industries. 

In  times  past  much  gold  has  been  taken  fromi  the  black  sands  along  the 
Curry  county  coast.  Gold,  copper  and  coal  as  well  as  oil  exist  in  paying  quan- 
tities in  Curry  county.  Chrome,  cobalt,  cinnabar,  iron  and  lead  are  found  in  the 
mountainous  districts.  With  the  development  of  transportation  Curry  county  is 
bound  to  see  great  activity  in  the  mining  industry. 

Douglas  County 

Douglas  County  is  in  Southern  Oregon.  It  has  an  area  of  4922  square  miles, 
and  is  about  the  size  of  the  state  of  Connecticut.  Only  about  3  per  cent  of  its 
total  area  is  in  cultivation.  The  Umpqua  Valley  lies  wholly  within  this  county. 
Roseburg  is  its  county  seat.  It  is  one  of  the  heaviest  timbered  counties  in  the 
United  States,  having  60  billion  feet  of  standing  merchantable  timber,  mostly 
Douglas  fir,  sugar  pine,  yellow  pine,  cedar,  spruce,  and  hemlock.  There  are 
about  10,000  acres  of  logged-off  lands  within  the  county,  the  price  running  from 
$5.00  to  $10.00  per  acre.  Its  principal  products  include  broccoli,  alfalfa,  butter, 
hogs,  sheep,  turkeys,  cherries,  strawberries,  wool  and  most  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  grown  elsewhere  in  Oregon.  It  exports  almost  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  wool,  mohair,  hops,  live  stock,  dairy  products  and  salmon  yearly.  There  are 
innumerable  small  valleys  throughout  the  Umpqua  Valley  where  land  may  be 
had  at  a  reasonable  price  and  much  of  the  hillside  land,  if  cleared,  would  be 
excellently  adapted  to  orchard  purposes. 

Jackson  County 

Jackson  County  is  in  Southern  Oregon.  Its  total  area  is  2836  square  miles. 
There  are  about  55,000  acres  of  unappropriated  Government  land  in  Jackson 
County,  but  it  is  quite  remote  from  transportation.  There  are  about  20,000  acres 
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of  bearing  orchards  in  the  county  and  possibly  50,000  acres  in  young  orchards. 
The  county  ranks  first  in  its  commercial  orchard  acreage  and  also  ranks  first  in 
its  production  of  pears,  peaches,  nectarines  and  apricots.  It  ranks  second  in  its 
production  of  apples.  Its  county  seat  is  Jacksonville.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Rogue  River  and  its  tributaries.  Fruit  growing  is  the  leading  industry,  though 
sheep  raising,  dairying,  poultry,  and  alfalfa  production  are  also  valuable  farm 
interests.  Ashland  and  Medford  are  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  county. 

Josephine  County 

Josephine  County,  which  is  also  in  Southern  Oregon,  has  an  area  of  1751 
square  miles.  There  are  about  30,000  acres  of  untaken  Government  land  subject 
to  homestead  in  the  upper  Illinois  Valley  and  along  the  headwaters  of  the  Apple- 
gate.  Of  its  1,120,640  acres  of  area  only  about  25,000  acres  of  land  are  now  in 
cultivation.  Splendid  fruit  and  grapes  are  raised  in  this  county.  It  is  also  rich 
in  minerals  and  timber.  Its  principal  city,  Grants  Pass,  is  the  county  seat. 

Klamath  County 

Klamath  County  has  an  area  of  5999  square  miles.  It  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  Republic  of  Saxony,  which,  however,  has  500  times  its  population.  It  is 
a  county  of  lakes  and  valleys,  as  well  as  high  mountains.  Crater  Lake  lies 
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within  this  county,  as  well  as  Klamath  Lake  and  a  score  or  more  of  other  beau- 
tiful lakes.  Its  county  seat  is  Klamath  Falls.  The  population  of  the  county  is 
estimated  at  about  12,000.  The  county  is  rich  in  minerals,  such  as  soda,  borax 
and  potash.  It  is  also  one  of  the  leading  counties  of  Oregon  in  its  irrigation 
development.  The  Klamath  irrigation  project  constructed  by  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service  delivers  water  to  31,300  acres.  Splendid  alfalfa  and  other 
grass  crops  are  grown  on  this  irrigated  land.  The  principal  industries  of  the 
county  are  lumbering,  dairying  and  stock  raising.  Its  principal  exports  are 
lumber,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  wool. 

Tourists,  sightseers  and  sportsmen  are  coming  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
to  the  Klamath  Lake  country  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  scenery  and  the  excellent 
fishing  and  hunting  to  be  found  there. 


Lake  County 

Lake  County  is  in  South  Central  Oregon  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  This  county  is  larger  than  the  state  of  New  Jersey  and  in  it  there 
are  a  large  number  of  easily  accessible  homesteads  open  to  entry.  It  contains 
7920  square  miles  and  has  but  fourteen  miles  of  railroad  within  the  county. 
The  county  has  a  population  of  slightly  more  than  5000  or  about  seven-tenths 
of  a  person  to  each  square  mile.  Numerous  lakes,  most  of  them  being  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  four  thousand  feet,  beautify  the  entire  region.  The  county 
is  rich  in  minerals,  the  soda  deposit  at  Alkali  Lake  being  99  per  cent  pure.  Stock 
raising,  lumbering  and  farming  are  the  principal  industries.  Considerable  fruit 
is  raised  in  parts  of  the  county.  Through  the  munificence  of  the  late  Dr.  Bernard 
H.  Daly,  pioneer  citizen  of  Lake  County,  a  million  dollars  is  available  as  -an 
endowment  for  the  education  of  high  school  graduates  of  the  county  enrolled 
in  the  state  institutions  of  higher  learning:  in  Oregon. 


Lane  County 

Lane  County  is  located  in  about  the  center  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  It 
has  more  standing  timber  than  any  other  county  in  the  state.  On  its  eastern 
border  the  mountains  rise  from  an  elevation  of  5000  feet  to  10,660  feet.  It  has 
an  area  of  4612  square  miles  or  more  than  twice  the  area  of  Delaware.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Willamette,  the  McKenzie,  and  the  Siuslaw.  Eugene,  the 
home  of  the  State  University,  is  the  county  seat.  Its  principal  industries  are 
dairying,  fruit  growing,  live  stock,  the  production  of  mutton,  wool  and  mohair, 
hop  growing,  mining  and  lumbering.  Its  river  bottoms  are  very  rich, 
the  soil  being  composed  of  a  deep,  black  silt.  Its  hill  lands  are  red 
loam,  much  of  the  soil  being  from  10  to  20  feet  deep,  underlaid  with  a  clay 
subsoil.  Cherries,  pears,  peaches,  prunes  and  apples  thrive  and  produce  large 
crops.  The  Eugene  Fruit  Growers  Association  conducted  a  business  aggregating 
a  million  dollars  in  1922.  There  are  75.000  acres  of  logged-off  lands  in  the 
county,  the  average  value  of  which  is  about  $10.00  per  acre. 
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Lincoln  County 

Lincoln  County,  which  lies  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  an  area  of  1008 
square  miles.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Siletz,  the  Yaquina  and  Alsea.  New- 
port at  the  mouth  of  Yaquina  Bay  is  its  principal  city  and  Oregon's  pioneer 
summer  resort.  Toledo  is  the  county  seat.  Less  than  10,000  acres  of  land  are 
in  cultivation  in  the  county  although  a  very  large  acreage,  at  least  250,000  acres, 
is  capable  of  cultivation  when  cleared.  The  timber  growth  in  Lincoln  county  is 
cedar,  fir  and  spruce.  Farms  now  in  operation  produce  live  stock,  dairy  products, 
cranberries,  peppermint,  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Linn  County 

Linn  County  in  the  Willamette  Valley  has  an  area  of  2243  square  miles. 
It  ranks  second  among  the  counties  of  the  state  in  its  production  of  grain,  hay 
and  oats.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Willamette,  the  Santiam,  and  the  Calapooia. 
Albany,  the  city  of  churches,  is  its  county  seat.  Ample  water  power  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  could  be  developed  from  the  Calapooia  and  the  two  branches 
of  the  Santiam  River.  Linn  County's  citizens  are  almost  universally  prosperous, 
the  principal  industries  being  farming,  fruit  growing  and  the  raising  of  thor- 
oughbred stock.  Dairying  and  the  raising  of  clover  seed  have  brought  much 
wealth  into  the  county. 
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Marion  County 

Marion  County  in  the  Willamette  Valley  has  an  area  of  1194  square  miles. 
Over  160,000  of  its  tillable  acres  are  in  cultivation.  Salem,  the  capital  of  the 
state,  is  the  county  seat  of  Marion  County,  and  is  the  center  of  the  prune  industry, 
the  cherry  industry  and  the  mohair  industry.  The  county  ranks  first  in  h^ns, 
prunes  and  oats  and  second  in  potatoes,  pears,  raspberries  and  loganberries. 
It  also  ranks  second  in  population  among  the  counties  of  the  state.  It  is 
abundantly  watered  by  the  Willamette  River,  Santiam  River,  Pudding  River 
and  by  the  Abiqua,  Breitenbush,  Silver  and  Mill  creeks.  Less  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  available  horsepower  in  these  streams  has  been  utilized.  The  principal 
industries  of  the  county  are  lumbering,  mining,  dairying,  farming,  fruit  raising 
and  the  raising  of  thoroughbred  horses,  cattle,  goats  and  sheep.  There  is  also 
a  large  acreage  set  to  loganberries  and  flax  within  the  county.  Salem  has  pro- 
vided manufacturing  facilities  for  most  of  the  products  of  the  county. 

Multnomah  County 

Multnomah  County,  whose  county  seat  is  Portland,  the  metropolis  of  Oregon, 
contains  but  451  square  miles.  More  than  10  per  cent  of  this  area  is  occupied  by 
the  City  of  Portland.  Much  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the  city  is  in  highly  im- 
proved farms  and  truck  gardens. 

There  are  many  small  tracts  that  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price 
which  by  intensive  cultivation  can  be  made  to  yield  good  returns  for  the  money 
invested.  Splendid  roads  and  highways  enable  the  producer  to  take  his  produce 
to  market  with  ease  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Polk  County 

Polk  County  lies  partly  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  partly  in  the  Coast 
Mountains.  It  has  an  area  of  709  square  miles.  Over  25  per  cent  of  its  area 
is  under  cultivation.  Dallas  is  its  county  seat.  It  ranks  first  among  all  the 
counties  in  its  production  of  Angora  goats  and  the  breeding  of  high-grade  Cots- 
wold  sheep  and  its  registered  Jersey  cattle.  It  ranks  second  in  its  production 
of  hops.  Its  principal  streams  are  the  Willamette  River,  La  Creole,  Yamhill 
and  Luckiamute  rivers.  It  is  the  center  of  a  large  prune  and  cherry  industry. 

Tillamook  County 

Tillamook  County,  one  of  the  Coast  counties,  has  an  area  of  1120  square 
miles.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  of  Oregon  counties,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  only  recently  secured  transportation  facilities,  its  development  has  only  recently 
begun.  Less  than  5  per  cent  of  its  area  is  under  cultivation.  It  is  a  county 
of  numerous  rivers  and  streams.  The  largest  of  its  streams  are  the  Kilchis,  the 
Wilson,  the  Trask  and  Tillamook  rivers.  Dairying  is  carried  on  extensively 
on  the  open  prairies  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tillamook  River,  as  well  as  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nehalem  and  the  Big  Nestucca  River.  Its  county  seat  is  Tilla- 
mook. It  ranks  first  in  dairying  and  first  in  the  production  of  cheese.  There 
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are  27  cheese  factories  in  the  county  which  produce  over  4,000,000  Ibs.  of  cheese 
each  year.  The  county  is  rich  in  timber  and  there  are  unlimited  possibilities  of 
commercial  fishing.  Its  principal  industries  are  lumbering,  dairying  and  salmon 
fishing. 


Washington  County 

Washington  County  in  the  Willamette  Valley  has  an  area  of  730  square 
miles.  More  than  half  of  the  county  is  being  farmed.  Some  of  the  best  nurseries, 
orchards,  dairy  farms,  hop  yards  and  gardens  in  the  state  are  located  in  this 
county.  The  county  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  onions,  condensed  milk 
and  nursery  products.  It  ranks  second  in  dairying  and  clover,  third  in  pota- 
toes, oats  and  berries.  Few  localities  in  the  west  offer  better  opportunities  to 
the  dairyman  than  Washington  county.  The  two  largest  milk  condenseries  in 
Oregon  are  located  in  Washington  county.  In  addition  to  this  market  the  city 
of  Portland  with  its  steady  growth  constantly  requires  more  fresh  milk.  Port- 
land also  offers  a  ready  market  for  produce  and  berries.  Many  brush-covered 
tracts  can  be  secured  from  non-resident  owners  and  with  energy  and  industry 
can  be  converted  into  productive  orchards  and  gardens.  There  is  a  large  element 
of  thrifty  and  industrious  Scotch,  Swiss,  Germans  and  Scandinavians  in  the 
county.  Its  county  seat  is  Hillsboro.  It  is  splendidly  served  by  transportation 
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and  its  residents  are  within  easy  reach  by  rail  of  Portland.  Stock  raising,  dairy- 
ing, fruit  growing,  truck  gardening  and  general  farming  are  its  principal  in- 
dustries. 

Yaniliill  County 

Yamhill  County  in  the  Willamette  Valley  has  an  area  of  714  square  miles. 
It  includes  the  watershed  of  the  Yamhill  River  as  well  as  the  Chehalem  River. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  counties  in  the  West.  It  was  settled  in  the  early 
forties  and  originally  it  was  the  bread  basket  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  producing 
much  of  the  grain  raised  here  in  early  days.  Now,  however,  the  one-time  grain 
fields  have  been  planted  in  prune  orchards,  berry  patches  and  walnut  groves. 
McMinnville  is  its  county  seat.  The  county  ranks  first  in  the  production  of 
walnuts  and  second  in  prunes,  third  in  cherries,  quinces,  raspberries  and  logan- 
berries. In  many  places  the  soil  is  40  feet  deep  and  it  is  rich  in  potash  and  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  fruits  and  nuts.  Within  the  county  there 
are  20,000  acres  of  logged-off  lands  whose  average  price  is  $25.00  per  acre. 
Dairying  is  carried  on  extensively  within  the  county  and  large  numbers  of  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep  and  goats  are  raised. 

One  of  the  industries  making  rapid  strides  in  Yamhill  county  is  the  growing 
of  walnuts.  With  a  careful  selection  of  the  proper  varieties  and  an  equally  careful 
selection  of  the  location  of  the  grove  with  a  view  to  the  depth  and  character 
of  the  soil,  drainage,  air  drainage  and  other  features  essential  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  walnuts  splendid  success  can  be  achieved  with  walnuts  in  Yamhill 
county. 

Directory  of  Cities  on  or  Adjacent  to  the  Lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Having  a  Population  of  1000  or  More 

Albany,  the  county  seat  of  Linn  County,  is  known  as  the  "City  of  Churches" 
and  is  also  called  the  "Hub  of  the  Willamette"  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
branch  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  radiate  to  the  mountains,  the  Coast  and  other 
points  in  the  Valley  from  Albany.  Albany  College  is  located  at  Albany.  Altitude 
220  feet.  Population  6500. 


Ashland  is  a  division  terminal  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
in  Jackson  County  near  the  California  state  line,  and  is  located  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Siskiyou  mountains.  On  account  of  the  numerous  mineral  and 
medicinal  springs  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  Ashland  is  destined  to  become  a 
popular  health  resort.  The  beauty  of  its  environment  and  the  hospitality  of  its 
people  make  it  an  ideal  "home  town."  Altitude  2000  feet.  Population  5000. 


Brozvnsville  is  located  on  Calapooia  River  in  Linn  County.  Brownsville  has 
a  woolen  mill,  flour  mill,  and  creamery.  Surrounded  by  a  rich  farming  district. 
Altitude  326  feet.  Population  1000. 
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Bandon  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coquille  River  in  Coos  County.  It  is 
the  seaport  for  the  Coquille  Valley  and  Northern  Curry  County,  and  has  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  beaches  on  the  Oregon  Coast.  It  is  the  center  of  a  rich 
dairying  section.  Altitude  25  feet.  Population  2100. 

Corz'allis,  county  seat  of  Benton  County,  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley.  It  is  the  home  of  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  second  largest 
educational  institution  of  this  character  in  the  United  States,  with  an  enrollment 
of  over  3500  students.  The  Oregon  Experiment  Station  and  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  are  also  located  here.  Altitude  225  feet.  Population  7000. 


Coquille  is  the  county  seat  of  Coos  County.  It  is  the  center  for  large  log- 
ging and  lumber  operations.  Dairying  and  butter  products  and  salmon  fishing 
help  to  make  the  community  prosperous.  Altitude  70  feet.  Population  2000. 


Cottage  Groi'e  is  in  Lane  County  and  is  the  distributing  center  for  an 
extensive  mining,  lumbering,  poultry,  fruit  and  dairying  district.  Twenty-five 
lumber  mills  are  tributary  to  the  city.  Altitude  671  feet.  Population  2700. 


Central  Point  is  in  Jackson  County,  being  one  of  the  live  towns  of  the  famous 
Rogue  River  Valley.  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  a  rich  and  fertile  fruit,  hay,  grain, 
dairying  and  truck  gardening  district.  Altitude  1268  feet.  Population  1000. 
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Dallas,  the  county  seat  of  Poik  County,  is  in  one  of  the  largest  prune  sections 
in  the  state,  where  considerable  acreage  is  also  devoted  to  cherries,  walnuts  and 
hops.  It  is  a  lumbering  and  manufacturing  center.  Altitude  340  feet.  Popula- 
tion 3000. 


Eugene,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  is  the  county  seat  of  Lane 
County.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Oregon  State  University,  which  is  a  path-breaker 
and  leader  along  educational  lines.  Headquarters  for  tourist  travel  to  the  far- 
famed  McKenzie  River  fishing  country.  The  city  has  many  first  class  manufac- 
turing and  industrial  establishments  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $2,500,000.  Good 
schools  and  churches,  high  class  hotels  and  well  paved  streets  help  to  make  it  a 
desirable  residence  city.  Altitude  453  feet.  Population  12,083. 


Falls  City  is  on  the  Little  Luckiamute  River  in  Polk  County.  There  are 
several  large  logging  camps  and  sawmills  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Altitude 
385  feet.  Population  1200. 


Forest  Grove,  in  Washington  County,  is  the  home  of  the  Pacific  University, 
one  of  Oregon's  pioneer  educational  institutions.  There  are  at  Forest  Grove  a 
co-operative  cannery,  a  prune  packing  plant  and  other  growing  industries.  Altitude 
320  feet.  Population  2500. 


Grants  Pass,  the  county  seat  of  Josephine  County,  is  beautifully  located  and 
is  the  distributing  center  for  a  large  mining  district.  It  is  also  the  center  of 
a  large  grape  and  fruit  district.  Outfitting  point  for  the  famous  Marble  Halls 
of  Oregon,  extensive  natural  caves.  Altitude  963  feet.  Population  5000. 


Hillsboro,  the  county  seat  of  Washington  County,  is  a  growing  city  in  the 
heart  of  the  Tualatin  Valley.  Lumbering,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  and  general 
farming  are  the  principal  industries  of  the  district  of  which  Hillsboro  is  the 
commercial  center.  Hillsboro  has  sawmills,  planing  mills,  a  condensery  and  fruit 
canning  plant.  Altitude  202  feet.  Population  2950. 


Independence  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Willamette  River.  Hops, 
prunes  and  livestock  are  extensively  raised  in  the  surrounding  territory.  Mon- 
mouth,  the  site  of  the  State  Normal  School,  is  but  two  miles  distant.  Altitude 
276  feet.  Population  1800. 

Junction  City  is  one  of  Lane  County's  most  substantial  communities.  Poultry 
raising,  fruit  raising,  dairying  and  general  farming  are  carried  on  extensively  in 
the  vicinity.  Junction  City  has  a  creamery,  cannery  and  fruit  drying  plant.  Alti- 
tude 353  feet.  Population  1000. 
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Lebanon  is  located  in  the  South  Santiam  Valley.  It  is  one  of  Linn  County's 
pioneer  communities.  Products  include  timber,  fruit,  berries,  walnuts,  potatoes, 
livestock  and  poultry.  Lebanon  has  a  large  cannery  and  creamery.  Numerous 
soda  springs  are  located  near  Lebanon.  Altitude  350  feet.  Population  2500. 


Marshneld.  Located  on  Coos  Bay.  Important  seaport  and  trading  center. 
Its  principal  industries  are  lumbering,  boat-building,  coal-mining,  fishing  and 
dairying.  Marshfield  has  a  creamery,  cannery,  machine  shops  and  other  industries 
which  provide  an  annual  payroll  of  $2,100,000.  Altitude  12  feet.  Population  4000. 


Myrtle  Point  is  in  Coos  County  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Coquille 
River.  Creameries  and  cheese  factories  and  lumbering  are  important  industries. 
Altitude  73  feet.  Population  1300. 


Mcdford  is  the  "biggest  little  city"  in  the  West.  In  the  heart  of  the  Rogue 
River  Valley  whose  pears  are  known  wherever  fruit  is  eaten.  Business  center 
of  Jackson  County  and  of  Rogue  River  district.  Gateway  to  Crater  Lake  and 
other  scenic  wonders.  Altitude  1350  feet.  Population  7500. 
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McMinnville  is  the  county  seat  of  Yamhill  County,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  prosperous  farming  districts  in  Oregon.  There  is  a  milk  condensery  and 
creamery  to  take  care  of  dairy  products.  Home  of  Linfield  College.  Altitude 
182  feet.  Population  3700. 


Monmouth  is  the  home  of  the  Oregon  State  Normal  School.  Near  Mon- 
mouth  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  herds  of  registered  Jersey  cattle  in  the  state. 
Angora  goats  raised  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth  are 
bringing  record  prices.  Altitude  221  feet.  Population  800. 


Newberg  is  one  of  the  important  cities  of  Yamhill  County.  It  is  the  home 
of  Pacific  College.  In  the  center  of  the  rich  Chehalem  Valley.  Altitude  200  feet. 
Population  3000. 


Neivport  is  an  all-year-round  pleasure  and  health  resort  at  the  entrance  to 
Yaquina  Bay.  The  principal  industry  is  fishing  and  shipping  of  oysters,  crabs, 
clams  and  deep  sea  fish.  Is  one  of  the  most  popular  beach  resorts  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Altitude  69  feet.  Population  1200. 


North  Bend,  on  Coos  Bay.  It  is  an  important  lumbering,  manufacturing  and 
shipping  point.  Large  sawmills,  lumber  products,  manufacturing  plants,  ship- 
building yards  and  other  industries  make  it  a  "pay-roll  city."  Ocean-going  vessels 
ply  regularly  to  and  from  North  Bend.  Altitude  11  feet.  Population  4000. 


Oregon  City,  the  original  capital  of  Oregon  Territory,  is  located  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Willamette.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  Clackamas  County  and  is  15  miles 
south  of  Portland.  A  woolen  mill,  paper  mills  and  other  industries  (with  pay-roll 
of  over  $4,000,000  yearly)  utilize  the  power  generated  at  the  falls.  Altitude  152 
feet.  Population  6500. 


Roseburg  is  the  county  seat  of  Douglas  County  and  is  located  on  the  Umpqua 
River.  In  the  center  of  a  rich  and  picturesque  region.  Principal  products  are 
fruit,  vegetables,  timber,  livestock  and  grain.  Oregon  Soldier's  Home  located 
here.  Altitude  485  feet.  Population  6000. 


Sheridan,  in  Yamhill  County,  is  in  the  center  of  a  rich  farming  and  fruit 
raising  district.  It  is  near  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains,  on  which  are  vast 
bodies  of  standing  timber.  Apples,  prunes,  pears  and  English  walnuts  are  exten- 
sively raised.  Altitude  207  feet.  Population  1450. 
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Silverton,  on  Silver  Creek.  Is  center  of  fine  farming  district  in  Marion 
County.  Large  area  of  Douglas  fir  in  vicinity.  Two  large  sawmills,  flour  mill, 
fruit  cannery  and  creamery.  Altitude  227  feet.  Population  2251. 


Springfield  is  located  only  three  miles  from  county  seat  of  Lane  County. 
Several  large  and  modern  sawmills  are  located  here.  The  principal  resources 
are  fruit,  wheat,  small  grain,  stock  raising,  poultry,  hops,  filberts  and  prunes. 
Altitude  476  feet.  Population  2000. 


Salem,  the  capital  of  the  state,  also  the  county  seat  of  Marion  County,  is 
the  second  largest  city  in  the  state.  Surrounded  by  some  of  the  choicest  lands 
of  the  whole  Willamette  Valley.  Home  of  the  state  institutions  and  of  Willamette 
University.  State  Fair  held  here  annually,  also  Cherry  Fair.  Salem  is  known 
as  the  Cherry  City.  It  is  the  fruit  and  berry  canning  center  of  the  Northwest. 
Altitude  171  feet.  Population  20,150. 


Toledo  is  the  county  seat  of  Lincoln  County,  and  is  located  near  the  mouth 
of  Yaquina  River.  Is  the  trade  center  of  Lincoln  County.  Stock  raising,  dairy- 
ing and  fishing.  Lumbering  is  important  industry.  Altitude  75  feet.  Popula- 
tion 1250. 
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Tillamook,  county  seat  of  Tillamook  County,  is  noted  for  its  "Famous  Cheese, 
Big  Trees,  and  Ocean  Breeze."  On  Tillamook  Bay  and  at  the  mouth  of  Wilson 
and  Trask  Rivers.  One  of  the  richest  cities  for  its  size  in  Oregon.  Annual  ship- 
ments of  cheese  approximate  300  carloads  valued  at  $2,000,000.  Salmon  fisheries 
produce  about  $250,000  annually.  Lumber  output  for  year  1923  will  amount  to 
$2,000,000.  Altitude  31  feet.  Population  2500. 


Wood-burn  is  in  Marion  County  and  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  midway  between  Portland  and  Salem.  It  is  a  growing  town  and  railroad 
junction  point  in  a  good  farming  district.  Altitude  235  feet.  Population  1900. 


Portland,  "the  Rose  City,"  is  the  metropolis  of  Oregon  and  is  located  on  both 
sides  of  the  Willamette  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Columbia  River. 
Northern  terminus  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  It  is  a  railroad  center  of  the  North- 
west. All  rail  lines  come  to  'Portland  over  a  water  grade.  One  of  the  most 
beautifully  located  cities  in  the  United  States.  Trading  center  for  an  immense 
district  including  the  rich  Inland  Empire.  Altitude  varies  from  30  feet  to  1060 
feet.  Population  258,288. 
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For  information  regarding  passenger  fares,   time   schedules,   Pullman   reservations, 
or  freight  rates  and  freight  service,  etc.,  address  the  following: 

SOUTHERN   PACIFIC   REPRESENTATIVES 

Atlanta,   Ga.,   319-320  Healey  Bldg.,   Walton  and   Forsythe  Streets D.   Asbury,  General  Agent 

Baltimore,  Md.,   402  Hartman  Bldg.,   Light  and  Redwood  Streets W.   B.  Johnson,  General  Agent 

Birmingham,  Ala.,   406  Woodward  Bldg.,   First  Ave.   and  Twentieth  Street S.   J.    Brown,  General  Agent 

Boston,   Mass.,   406-410   Old  South   Bldg.,   294   Washington   Street E.    S.    Leavitt,  General  Agent 

Buffalo,  N.   Y.,   Ellicott   Square  Bldg G.   H.   Vogel,  General  Agent 

Chicago,  111.,   Southern   Pacific   Bldg.,   35-37   West  Jackson   Blvd C.   T.    Collett,  General  Agent 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Wiggins  Bldg.,   Corner  Vine  and  Fifth   Streets Robert  McDowell,  General  Agent 

Cleveland,   Ohio,   415   Hippodrome   Bldg.,    Euclid  Avenue E.    G.    Cook,  General  Agent 

Denver,   Colo.,  315-316  Denham  Bldg.,   Eighteenth   and   California  Streets F.   W.   Sedgwick,  General  Agent 

Detroit,  Mich.,  217  Majestic  Bldg.,  Woodward  and  Michigan   Avenues W.   W.   Hale,  General  Agent 

El  Paso,  Texas,  206  N.   Oregon  Street W.   C.  McCormick,  Asst.  Gen.   Freight  and   Passenger  Agent 

Eugene,   Oregon L.    L.   Graham,    District   Freight  and   Passenger  Agent 

Houston,  Texas Joseph  Hellen,   General   Passenger  Agent 

Indianapolis,   Ind.,   Merchants    Bank   Bldg Lyon    Listen,  General  Agent 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,   113  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,   Seventh  and  Walnut  Sts H.  H.  Gray,  General  Agent 

Klamath  Falls,   Oregon J.   J.   Miller,   District  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,   Pacific  Electric   Bldg F.   E.   Watson,   General   Passenger  Agent 

Los  Angeles,   Calif.,   Pacific  Electric  Bldg F.   E.   Scott,    General   Freight  Agent 

Medford,    Oregon A.   S.   Rosenbaum,  District  Freight  and   Passenger  Agent 

Memphis,   Tenn.,   Exchange  Bldg.,   130  Madison   Avenue L.    C.    Bouchard,    General  Agent 

New  Orleans,  La J.   T.   Monroe,   General   Passenger  Agent 

New  York,  N.  Y.,   165  Broadway A.  J.   Poston,   General  Agent  Passenger  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  165  Broadway S.   C.   Chiles,  General  Agent  Freight  Department 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  814  First  National  Bank  Bldg J.  A.  Eads,  General  Agent 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,    1602   Chestnut  Street F.    T.    Brooks,  General  Agent 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,   107  North  Central  Avenue Dick   Smith,   District  Freight  and   Passenger  Agent 

Pittsburg,   Pa.,   Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,   Smithfield  St.   and  7th  Ave G.   G.   Herring,  General  Agent 

Portland,  Ore.,  705  Yeon  Bldg W.  F.  Miller,  General  Freight  Agent 

Reno,  Nev J.   M.   Fulton,   Asst.   General    Freight  and   Passenger  Agent 

Salem,   Oregon A.   A.   Mickel,   District  Freight  and   Passenger  Agent 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  41   South  Main  Street Press  Bancroft  General  Agent 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  677  Spreckels  Bldg A.   D.   Hagaman,  District  Freight  and   Passenger  Agent 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  65  Market  Street C.   L.   McFaul,   General   Passenger  Agent 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  77  Market  Street H.   C.  Hallmark,   General  Freight  Agent 

Seattle,   Wash.,   314   Union   Street B.    C.    Taylor,    General  Agent 

St.   Louis,   Mo.,   Southern   Pacific   Bldg.,   312-314  North   Sixth   Street L.   B.    Banks.  General  Agent 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  Score  Bldg.,  233  East  Congress  St. ..E.  J.  Fenchurch,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent 
T    ,     ,   .  ,     .  (  A.    K.   Frye.  65   Market  Street,   San   Francisco,    Cal. 

Industrial    Agents j  c    R     gmurr,    Pacific   Electric   Building,   Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

FOREIGN  AGENCIES 

Genoa,    (4),   Italy,   via  Roma  8-A Brizzolesi,    Kemsley   &   Millbourn,  Agents 

Guaymas,   Mexico    H.   Lawton,  General   Freight  and  Passenger  Agent 

Hamburg,    Germany,    18    Glockengiesserwall Rud.    Falck,  General  Agent 

Havana,  Cuba,   106  Cuba  Street W.   E.   Ridgway,  General  Agent 

Liverpool,   England,   21    Water   Street Thos.    Cooper,  General  Agent 

London,   England,  49   Leadenhall   Street R.    G.   Bonsor,  Agent 

Mexico  City,  Mexico.  Avenida  Cinco  de  Mayo,  No.   32 Geo.   F.   Jackson.  General  Agent 

Monterrey,   Mexico,   Langstroth   Bldg.,  Escobedo  and   Padre  Mier  Sts Alfonso  Marguez,   Traveling  Agent 

Paris,   France,   3   Rue   Tronchet : H.    Desmidt,  General  Agent 


J.  A.  ORMANDY, 

General   Passenger  Agent, 

Portland,   Ore. 


JOHN  M.  SCOTT, 

Asst.    Passenger  Traffic   Manager, 

Portland,    Ore. 


F.  S.  McGINNIS, 

Asst.   Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Made  in  U.  S.  A. 


J.  H.  R.  PARSONS, 

Asst.   Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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CHAS.  S.  FEE, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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AN  APPRECIATION  oj 

By  W.  J.  KERR,  President  Oregon  Agricultural  College 

THE  information  contained  in  this  booklet,  OREGON  FOR  THE 
SETTLER  is  reliable.  It  represents  actual  conditions  as  the 
settler  will  find  them  today  in  those  sections  of  Oregon  served 
by  the  Southern  Pacific.  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  proofs 
of  the  booklet,  I  am  convinced  that  its  statements  are  pertinent  and 
conservative. 

Oregon  has  less  than  one-sixtieth  the  population  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  but  an  area  greater  by  7,000  square  miles.  This  suggests 
the  possibility  for  development  in  Oregon,  especially  in  Western  Ore- 
gon, where  the  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  England,  and  where  the  area 
of  tillable  land  still  uncultivated  is  much  greater.  Of  the  23,000,000 
acres  of  agricultural  land  in  Oregon,  over  seventy-five  per  cent  is  still 
unplowed.  Much  of  this  land  is  in  need  of  neither  drainage  nor  irriga- 
tion, and  may  be  put  into  profitable  cultivation  within  a  year.  By  sub- 
division and  more  intensive  cultivation  of  the  tilled  lands,  moreover, 
many  of  the  large  farms  now  indifferently  managed  may  be  made  to 
produce  much  more  abundantly.  Thus,  with  the  new  areas  being 
steadily  reclaimed  in  different  sections  of  the  state — by  irrigation  of 
arid  regions  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  drainage  of  marsh  and  tide  lands 
as  well  as  by  improved  methods  of  land  clearing,  on  the  other,  Oregon 
is  able  to  support  a  vastly  larger  population  than  is  now  taking  advan- 
tage of  her  abundant  natural  resources. 

The  agricultural  lands  of  Oregon  vary  in  elevation  from  sea  level  to 
5,000  feet,  and  the  rainfall  ranges  from  less  than  ten  inches  in  the  semi- 
arid  regions  to  between  forty  and  fifty  inches  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
sections  and  upwards  of  130  inches  in  some  of  the  coast  counties.  There 
is  corresponding  variation  in  agricultural  conditions. 

With  such  great  diversity,  exceptional  opportunities  of  wide  selec- 
tion are  offered  to  the  settler,  who  may  be  able  to  locate  under  condi- 
tions quite  similar,  at  least,  to  those  with  which  he  may  be  familiar. 
Indeed,  there  is  such  a  variety  of  agricultural  conditions  throughout  the 
state  that  the  homeseeker  should  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  kind 
of  farm  desired,  whether  his  interest  be  in  fruit-growing,  in  livestock, 
dairying,  general  farming,  or  in  some  form  of  diversified  agriculture. 

All  Oregon  is  alert  today  as  never  before  to  safeguard  her  funda- 
mental industry,  agriculture.  To  that  end  she  is  rallying  her  best 
thought  and  leadership  to  develop  improved  marketing  facilities,  unite 
still  closer  the  farming  and  business  interests,  extend  the  educational 
agencies  that  benefit  the  settler  and  the  farmer,  and  in  general  make 
agriculture  so  secure  in  its  prosperity  that  it  shall  be  its  own  invitation 
to  the  immigrant. 
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